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Learning Means Earning 


by Otis A. Crosby 
President School Public Relations Ass'n 


H*. a pleasant reminder regarding which 
side your bread is buttered on, or per- 
haps you would prefer to state it in terms of 
“always put your best foot forward.’”’ Say it as 
you wish, the facts are that in the main good 
education means good pay; poor education 
means poor pay. The Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, is authority for that 
fact and if you want further authority, you 
can quote the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the National 
Education Association, or the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy throug’ 
Education. 

Because they were besieged by so many re- 
quests regarding the relationship between 
schooling and earning power, the Bureau of 
the Census made a sampling of every fifth man 
in the United States between the ages of 25 
and 64 years whose earnings were from wages 
or salary only. Briefly, the Bureau found that 
the “median wage or salary income increased 
with added educational attainment almost with- 
out exception in every age group shown for 
the United States and for urban and rural non- 
farm areas.” The siudy points out that native 
white males 25 to 29 years of age who did not 
finish a single year of school had a median 
wage or salary income of $407. Those com- 
pleting only seven or eight years of grade 
school had a median wage of twice that amount 
($820). Those dropping out after completing 
high school averaged $1,176 and those com- 
pleting college had a median wage of $1,587. 
The study further points out “for a fixed 
amount of education, median income also in- 
creases with an increase in age through the 
group 45 to 54 years old.” 

Looking at the sampled population of the 
nation as a whole (white males only), one in 
three of the college graduates, one in eight of 
the high school graduates, and one in nineteen 
of the grade school graduates earned $2,500 
or more in 1939. Only one male in 66 with 
no schooling earned as much, money. While 
8 per cent of the college graduates earned less 
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Revelation of earning power based on amount 
of education is good public relations material, 
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than $1,000, yet 80 per cent of those with no 
schooling earned less than $1,000. One-fifth 
of the grade school graduates and one-half of 
the college graduates earned more than $2,500, 


Teachers of America will welcome this au- 
thoritative study in presenting the story of the 
values of good schools in our country. Dr. 
Francis Cornell, director of research for the 
U. S. Office of Education, has made similar 
findings. From the standpoint of public rela- 
tions this story of learning, earning, and yearn- 
ing is atomic ammunition with which to ad- 
vance the cause of education at a time when 
the world needs education most. The studies, 
the latest of which is that of the Bureau of 
the Census, constitute a public relations wedge 
of greatest worth because they personalize the 
appeal of education. 

Copies of the study by the Bureau of the 
Census can be had by writing the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. and requesting a copy of 
“Educated Men Earn More Census Study 
Shows.” 

The study is of particular value in impress- 
ing the publics with the advantage to all people 
of good schools in the community. 





No matter what the form of a government, 
there are in fact only two kinds of government 
possible. Under one system, the state is every- 
thing and the individual is an incident. Under 
that system, the individual is a subject, rather 
than a citizen. Under that system, the individual 
has no rights, though they may be termed such; 
he has only privileges. Under that system, the 
state is the reservoir of all rights, all privileges, 
all powers. But this system our forefathers re- 
jected. They declared that all just government 
derives its powers from the consent of the 
governed. They affirmed the dignity and the 
sanctity of the individual ... They elected a 
man-made state, not a state-made mait.—FRANK 
M. Dixon. 
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U. S. Government and Education 


by R. B. Marston 
Director, NEA Legislative—Federal 
Relations Division 


O ONE can audit our national resources 
without revealing educational shortages 
that are both startling and dangerous. Ten mil- 
lion adults, who are functionally illiterate, and 
more than two million children, 6 to 16 years 
old inclusive, who do not annually enroll in 
any school, are incapable of adding great 
strength to our nation in time of war or of 
contributing effectively to the building and 
maintenance of our prosperity in time of peace. 
Victory in the recent war rested with the na- 
tions having a margin of knowledge and skills. 
Equally noteworthy is the fact that economic 
wellbeing crowns an educated people though 
they be poor in natural resources, and with 
greater ease avoids the uneducated even though 
they possess vast riches in soil, rivers, minerals, 
and forests. Consider on the one hand such 
countries as Denmark and Switzerland, on the 
other such countries as Colombia and Rumania. 
In our own country national policy has long 
been conscious of the basic importance of edu- 
cation. This was made manifest in the Ordi- 
nance of 1785. Two years later the Northwest 
Ordinance declared that ‘Religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” 


Federal Government in Education 


In implementing this policy under the Con- 
stitution the Congress has since 1802 enacted 
more than 150 federal-aid-to-education bills to 
assist the states in strengthening public ele- 
mentary and public secondary schools. 

The policy itself, as expressed in these meas- 
ures, reflects an evolutionary growth which has 
not yet reached a full development. The nation 
first began with grants of land when Ohio, in 
1802, entered the Union. In 1833 this practice 
was supplemented with outright grants of 


Editor's Note: This article was prepared by Mr. 
Marston at the request of the Editor of the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education. 
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It is up to the 80th Congress to restate na- 
tional policy of federal aid to more nearly 
equalize educational opportunity. 











money to the states for public education. The 
policy of making grants in aid for general 
school purposes was paralleled in 1862, thru 
provisions of the First Morrill Act, with grants 
in aid for special subjects on the college level. 
The Hatch Act, in 1887, instituted under per- 
manent legislation the practice of authorizing 
annually recurring money grants for special 
subjects. In 1914 the principle of state match- 
ing of federal funds was written into the 
Smith—Lever Act. The above principles, written 
respectively into the First Morrill Act, the 
Hatch Act, and the Smith—Lever Act, were 
incorporated in the Smith-Hughes Act, of 
1917, and made to apply to public secondary 
education. 


Thus federal practices, in an uninterrupted 
national policy of aiding the states to finance 
public schools, have been characterized over 
the past 150 years by outright land and money 
grants for general school purposes, by similar 
grants for specified subject fields, by annualiy 
recurring money grants authorized in permanent 
legislation, and by state matching of federal 
grants in aid—this last a practice which, when 
followed thoroughly, helps to defeat the very 
purposes for which federal aid may be required. 

Generally speaking, national policy in the 
scope of our history has respected the follow- 
ing additional broad principles: (1) Public 
education is a state function. (2) Its control 
is a state matter. (3) The role of federal gov- 
ernment is that of supplementing state-plus- 
local effort without impairment of state control 
of school administration, personnel, what shall 
be taught, methods of instruction, materials of 
instruction, and the like. On the issue of state 
control, which deserves more extended treat- 
ment than can be given in this brief statement, 
it can be asserted without possibility of error 
that, with few exceptions, federal aid has been 
authorized by Congress since the earliest years 
of our great republic without federal encroach- 
ment upon the basic rights of the states to 
shape and control their own public school sys- 
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. inevitable for Congress to formulate a permanent national policy . . . 


tems. These three principles are fundamental, 
and are deep-rooted in national policy. They 
should be continued. Decentralization of edu- 
cational control is a vital necessity in keeping 
and in strengthening American democracy. 


Crises Demands Broader Policy 

It is in times of national crisis that our edu- 
cational shortages weigh most heavily upon the 
general welfare. It is usually in such times that 
the demand for a more realistic national policy 
arises. 

The First Morrill Act, of 1862, was in large 
part the product of a wartime necessity to 
maintain supply lines with adequate foodstuffs 
and other essential materials. The Hoar bill, 
offered after the close of the war, and later 
the Blair bill, were directed at a permanent 
solution of the problem of illiteracy which had 
been clearly exposed during the course of the 
conflict. The Blair bill passed the Senate three 
times but on each occasion the House refused 
to act favorably. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, of 1917, had much 
the same background as the First Morrill Act. 
The need for accelerated agricultural production 
and for trained workers was urgent in order to 
win the war. In 1918-19 tke Smith—-Towner 
bill was directed at the general improvement 
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of the educational level of the American people 
thru public education and this was the object 
of the Sterling—Reed bill, in 1921. For the 
second time in our history, a great war had 
revealed the significance of education in carry- 
ing through to victory. 

During the depression of the 1930's Con- 
gress set aside federal money for emergency 
purposes in helping the states operate their 
public school systems. In 1936 the Harrison- 
Fletcher bill was introduced to authorize per- 
manent federal aid. In 1937 this bill became 
the Harrison—Fletcher—Black bill, in 1938 the 
Harrison—Thomas—Fletcher bill, in 1939 the 
Harrison—Thomas—Larrabee bill, in 1941 the 
Thomas—Hill—Larrabee bill, in 1943 the 
Thomas—Hill-Ramspeck bill, and in 1945-46 
the Thomas—Hill-Taft-Ramspeck bill (S181- 
HR1296). 

These proposals assumed supreme urgency 
when under Selective Service in World War II 
it became necessary to reject almost as man; 
men for educational deficiencies alone as were 
deployed by the nation in all combat divisions 
in the Pacific War. Huge educational programs, 
emergency in nature and federally financed in 
part or altogether, were established to liquidate 
the educational shortages which gravely threat- 
ened the nation’s efforts to win the war. In this 
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stubborn and extreme crisis, as in the earlier 
ones, the inevitable conclusion pointed to the 
fact that each uneducated citizen falls short of 
being a national asset. When multiplied by 
millions, these citizens compose an unwilling 
but nevertheless grave handicap to our national 
security. 

From these conditions, which give to the 
education of every citizen a profound national 
significance, arose a demand for a more real- 
istic definition of national policy in relation to 
public education. This demand is present to- 
day. It has to do with the wellbeing of the 
entire nation. The issue is basically too im- 
portant to be resolved thru temporary emer- 
gency measures. 


Minimum Foundation School Program 


The federally supported emergency education 
programs of the 1930's and early 1940's were 
in part a product of the agitation by the NEA 
and other groups and persons for a permanent 
solution to the educational hazards of the na- 
tion. All of these programs were stop-gap 
measures which have not been successful in 
striking at the basic issue. That issue may 
briefly be defined as the result of disparities 
in wealth and child population, with educa- 
tional needs being most acute in areas of the 
nation which, after making relatively great 
effort to provide adequate schools, are yet 
unable to do so because of greatly limited 
revenue-raising ability. The tax base in some 
states, were it used to the point of exhaustion, 
is insufficient to provide good schools plus a 
minimum of essential public services in other 
areas than education. These are the conditions 
which, when properly evaluated in respect to 
our international obligations and our wellbeing 
at home, demand a restatement of the respon- 
sibilities and relationships of federal govern- 
ment to public education. 

As a result of study and debate over the 
past decade and more, progress has been made 
in clarifying the general structure of what fed- 
eral policy ought to be in this area. As exem- 
plified in $181, favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
June 13, 1946, this policy, as then reflected, 
proposes that the federal government (1) has 
a responsibility to assist the states in operating 
a minimum foundation school program thruout 
the nation; (2) should make federal aid avail- 
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able for public elementary and public secondary 
school; (3) should provide for the just and 
equitable treatment of minority racial groups; 
and (4) should allot federal aid to the states 
in direct ratio to the number of children to be 
educated, in indirect ratio to the revenue- 
raising ability of the respective states, and in 
direct ratio to state-plus-local effort to finance 
the minimum foundation school program. (5) 
The policy set forth in the bill prohibits the 
exercise of federal domination over school 
administration, personnel, what shall be taught, 
methods of instruction, materials of instruc- 
tion, and the like, thus perpetuating state con- 
trol unimpaired which, with few exceptions, 
has been respected in the vast majority of fed- 
eral enactments over the past 150 years. 


National Policy and the 80th Congress 


The 79th Congress, which adjourned sine 
die August 1, 1946, enacted many bills author- 
izing federal aid for education. It did not, 
however, undertake to re-state national policy 
in the legislation it passed on the subject of 
general aid to assist the states in more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity. The range 
in such opportunities is now believed to be 
greater than the pre-war ratio of 60 to 1. 

$181-HR1296 had extensive bi-partisan sup- 
port in the 79th Congress. Senators Thomas, 
Hill, and Taft indicated in addresses on the 
Senate floor, just prior to adjournment, an in- 
tention to re-introduce this legislation when 
the 80th Congress convenes, in January, 1947. 

Our national interests are, let it be noted 
in conclusion, so inextricably involved in the 
extent to which American youth are educated 
as to make it inevitable for Congress to formu- 
late a permanent national policy which, in con- 
trast with the emergency programs it has fost- 
ered in recent years, will elevate and stabilize 
educational opportunity in the economically de- 
pressed states of the nation. Progress has been 
made in evolving thru public debate and dis- 
cussion basic principles for inclusion in a policy 
of this kind. 

The extent to which further delay is en- 
countered in securing permanent, desirable leg- 
islation will be determined in considerable 
degree by the interest displayed on the part of 
teachers individually and of teacher organiza- 
tions, local and state, wherever they exist. An 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Proposed Changes 


In Educational Support 


EEDED changes in education have been 

pointed out repeatedly by statesmen, edu- 
cators, and the lay public alike. Most frequently 
suggested areas of improvement include the 
curricular offering, the quality of teaching, 
adequate financial support, and more satisfac- 
tory district organization. In the hope that a 
unified program could be formulated to meet 
some of Wisconsin’s more serious educational 
needs, three major statewide committees ccn- 
vened in Madison on November 19. These 
committees were: 1) the State Superintendent's 
committee on preparation of legislation for the 
1947 legislature (frequently referred to as the 
“Governor's Committee’), 2) the state wide 
committee on School Finance, Administration 
and School Plant sponsored by the State Super- 
intendent’s office and the WEA as part of the 
statewide educational planning program, and 
3) the County Superintendents Association’s 
Policy Forming committee. In joint session the 
following program was adopted, to be sub- 
mitted to the 1947 legislative session: 

1. A school building fund of $7,500,000 
per annum is proposed. While details of ad- 
ministration have not been worked out it is an- 
ticipated that the allocation of this fund will 
be placed in the hands of a non-partisan state 
board of which the State Superintendent would 
be an ex-officio member. 

2. An appropriation of $2,500,000 is pro- 
posed for state aid for transportation. This 
amount should be sufficient to pay one-half the 
cost of approved transportation. 

3. State aid of $64 per pupil in average 
daily attendance for both elementary and high 
school pupils is proposed. No additional state 
aid shall be granted for average daily attend- 
ance in excess of 25 pupils in A.D.A. per 
teacher. It is estimated that this payment will 
require $32,000,000. 

4. A countywide tax to provide $1600 per 
teacher is proposed. If a seven mill tax does 
not produce an amount equal to $1600 per 
teacher the difference will be paid in state 
equalization aid. It is anticipated that this pro- 
vision will require approximately $3,000,000. 
No equalization aid will be paid for any dis- 
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Three major statewide committees agreed on 
plans to improve Wisconsin’s educational 
system, 








trict with less than 18 pupils in A.D.A. per 
teacher. This means that these districts (with 
less than 18 pupils in A.D.A.) in counties in 
which a seven mill levy does not produce $1600 
per teacher will receive only their pro-rata 
share of the revenue from the seven mill levy. 

The number of teachers for which a district 
is entitled to county aid is determined as 
follows: 


Upto 30 pupils in A:D:A, --3-=..--.. 1 teacher 
From 30 to 55 pupils in A.D.A. ~---__2 teachers 
From 55 to 80 pupils in A.D.A, -_----3 teachers 
From 80 to 105 pupils in A.D.A, -_----4 teachers 


Above 4 teachers—Divide A.D.A. by 25, count. 
ing fractions as whole numbers. In no case shall 
a school receive credit for more teachers than are 
actually employed. Teachers, for state and county 
aid purposes, shall be defined as all professional 
workers employed by a school system. 

It should be pointed out that the majority 
of counties will not be required to levy seven 
mills to produce $1600 per teacher. Thus the 
county wide school tax rate will not be uni- 
versally seven mills but will vary from less 
than three up to seven mills. This tax shall be 
in addition to the present tax levy limitation 
for county purposes. 

5. No aid, either state or county, shall be 
granted to any elementary school district of 12 
or fewer pupils or to any high school district 
with 100 or fewer pupils, unless they are issued 
certificates of necessity (for continued opera- 
tion) due to geographic location or capital 
structure needs. 

6. In cases where the state superintendent 
issues certificates of necessity the district shall 
be granted such aid as is necessary for con- 
tinued operation, up to the maximum of $3200 
per teacher unit. 

7. No district shall charge any tuition for 
operation and maintenance costs unless a local 
tax is levied for these purposes. The provisions 
of the present law for high school tuition on 
account of building amortization continues un- 
changed and it is proposed that the elementary 
law be amended to include the same provisions. 
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Districts levying a local tax may charge, in ad- 
dition to the above mentioned building cost, 
tuition equal to local tax revenue for operation 
and maintenance divided by the A.D.A. Tui- 
tion for elementary school pupils shall be 
chargeable to the elementary district of resi- 
dence of the tuition pupils when the tuition 
is a public charge.* High school tuition of all 
non-resident pupils in the county shall be added 
together and placed on the tax roll of all the 
territory im the county not in any high school 
district. Tuition is to be collected by the mu- 
nicipal treasurer, turned over to county treas- 
urer, and paid by that officer to the several 
school district treasurers. The tuition levy shall 
retain its present statutory priority. 

8. A commission shall be established with 
authority to approve or disapprove orders 
for dissolution, alterations, or attachment of 
districts initiated by the State Superintendent 
and to issue orders of dissolution, alteration, 
and attachment on its own order. The con- 
census of the committees was that there should 
be city as well as rural representation on the 
board. (Details of election, etc. are to be 
worked out by the subcommittee on 
administration. ) 


Gross Income Tax Proposed 


It is proposed that the above program be 
financed by a Gross Income Tax providing for 
Y¥,% on wholesaling, 144% on retailing, and 
1% on all other income. It is estimated that 
this source will produce $45,000,000 annua! 'y. 


Illustrations of Aid Under Plan 
Example I. A one-room school in a low- 
valuation county. The average daily attendance 
is 17. This district would receive $64 for each 
of the 17 pupils in A.D.A. or $1088 in state 
aid. County aid would be limited to the amount 
produced per teacher by a seven mill levy on 
the equalized property of the county since this 
district does not have 18 pupils in A.D.A. In 
this county the amount produced by the seven 
mill levy is $1200 per teacher. 
Thus the district would receive in aid: 
$1088 ~_ pupils in A.D.A. at $64 each (State 


id) 
$1200 per teacher produced by the seven mill levy 
(County Aid) 
$2288 total state and county aid. 
* Except in cases subject to provisions of section 
40.21 (2A) (Children residing in children’s homes) 
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If the average daily attendance had been 18 
or more the per teacher payment would have 
been $1600 instead of $1200, the state paying 
the difference in equalization aid. Exception: 
When a certificate of necessity is issued by the 
State Superintendent total aid up to $3200 
could be apportioned. 

In the wealthier counties the county aid will 
be $1600 per teacher in all schools with over 
12 pupils in A.D.A. since that amount will be 
produced by a tax of seven mills or less and 
no equalization aid is required. 

Example II. A Union Free High school 
with 150 pupils in A.D.A. of whom 50 are 
tuition pupils. 

Assuming a cost of $3200 per teacher, for 
each of the six teachers, and no tuition on ac- 
count of building costs, state aid would be 
$64 for each of the 150 pupils in A.D.A. or 
$9600. County aid would be $1600 for each 
of the six teachers or $9600. The total state 
and county aid would pay the cost of the pro- 
gram and there would be no local levy and no 
tuition charge. If the amount spent were less 
than $3200 per teacher the situation would be 
the same except that the district would not 
receive more than the amount actually spent. 

Example III. Assume the same school as 
in Example II except that $1000 more is spent 
for each of the six teaching units i.e. a total 
of $4200 is spent per teaching unit. 

The district would receive aid as in the 

previous example. The excess expenditure over 
$3200 per teacher would be raised by a local 
tax levy in the district and tuition revenue on 
account of non-resident pupils. The excess ex- 
penditure of $1000 per teacher for 6 teachers 
= $6000. This amount, divided by 150 in 
A.D.A. = cost of $40 per pupil in A.D.A. 
With 50 tuition pupils at $40 each $2000 is 
chargeable in tuition. The local district must 
raise the additional $4000. Thus the local dis- 
trict’ must put this amount on their local tax 
roll in addition to paying their share of the 
countywide tax. . 

Example IV. A small city school with 350 
A.D.A. in high school of whom 100 are tui- 
tion pupils. There are 210. pupils in the ele- 
mentary school of whom 20 are tuition pupils. 

Fourteen high school teachers are employed 
and the per teacher cost is $4000. Eight ele- 
mentary teachers are employed at a per teacher 
cost of $3600. The tuition charge on account 
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of building is 20¢ per week in both high school 
and grades. Sixty-four dollars is granted per 
pupil in A.D.A. except that aid is not granted 
on the basis of more than 25 pupils in A.D.A. 
per teacher. With 22 teachers the maximum 
pupils for state aid is 550 instead of the 560 
actually in average daily attendance. Five hun- 


dred fifty times $64 equals $35,200 in state aid. 


This school with a combined A.D.A. of 560 
would be entitled to county aid for 23 teach- 
ers if 23 teachers were employed (560 A.D.A. 
divided by 25 equals 22.4 teachers—fractions 
counted as whole numbers). However, since 
only 22 teachers are employed the district is 
credited with only 22 teachers for county aid. 
Hence the county aid would be $35,200 and 
the total aid $70,400. 

With a teacher expenditure of $4000 per 
high school teacher $800 will have to be ob- 
tained from local property tax and tuition. This 
amount, 14 times $800 equals $11,200 which, 
divided by the 350 in A.D.A. gives $32 cost 
per pupil over the $3200 per teacher base unit. 

Tuition for the 100 non-resident pupils is 
charged on this basis (plus the charge on ac. 
count of building). The balance of the $11,200 
($11,200—$3200 or $8000) must be placed 
on the local district tax roll. 

The proposed plan would operate in the 
same manner in the elementary grades. With 
a per teacher expenditure of $3600 the excess 
over $3200, in this case $400 per teacher unit, 
would have to be obtained through local taxes 
and tuition. This amount, 8 times $400 equals 
$3200. With 210 pupils in A.D.A. the per 
pupil cost is $15.24 over the $3200 teacher 
base unit. The elementary tuition revenue 
would be $15.24 times 20 pupils or $304.80 
plus the charge on account of building amortiza- 
tion. The local district levy for elementary 
Operation and maintenance would be $3200— 
$304.80 or $2895.20. This amount, added to 
the $8000 local levy necessary for the high 
school equals $10,895.20 to be placed on the 
local district tax roll. 

Elementary and secondary school costs are 
determined separately for tuition purposes. For 
all other purposes elementary and high school 
data are combined under the proposed plan in 
districts operating both high school and grades. 

In the preceding example transportation is 
provided for most of the 100 high school tui- 


(Turn to page 206) 
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Would you agree that 20% of our school popula- 
tion create 80% of our most difficult problems? 








If you're worried for fear you can’t afford to live 
go out and price a decent funeral. You can’t afford 
to die either! 


Every school problem, if important, is bound to 
lead our discussion into almost every field of educa- 
tion. Start discussing one and watch it branch out. 


Strange but true—Best research facts show that the 
correlation between intelligence and abilities involved 
in either performance or appreciation in the field of 
music is very low. 


Overheard in the corridor—‘‘Before we can teach 
‘em we gotta learn 'em.” 


Utopia—When the business of making a living 
won't interfere so seriously with living. 


Caution—When we speak of stupid people let's 
remember that each of us is woefully stupid in many 
specific areas of knowledge. 


The pages of history are replete with names of 
great men who were once adjudged by their teachers 
as ‘‘mental incompetents.” 


Some of us are old enough to remember when 
“bobby-soxers” were called “‘flappers’’. 


The prime virtue of a truly great teacher is her 
enduring poise. 


With some teachers every class is ‘the worst group 
I have ever had”. 


Results of boredom in adults is identical with 
children. What a responsibility this places upon a 
teacher. 


I've always liked the “progressive educator's” ap- 
proach to problem solving: “Find the facts’, "Filter 
the facts”, and ‘Face the facts’. 


Heard at convention—By modern standards a gen- 
tleman removes his hat in the presence of ladies, and 
then blows cigarette smoke in her face. 


For sake of argument—Educators tend to obscure 
the obvious by senseless terminology and useless 
floundering in their own verbocity! 


Cheer up—If you are having troubles with petty 
household bills just remember that your share of 
the national debt is $2660. 
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Secretary’s Report to 





Representative Assembly 


Public education has never had easy going. 
Its development has been restrained by an his- 
toric continuity of frustrations and setbacks. In 
appraising the present status the number-one 
plague of education is shortage of teachers. 
Nothing less than superlatives will honestly 
describe the seriousness of the problem. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning are in the same 
predicament. 

Over 300,000 teachers have left the profes- 
sion since Pearl Harbor. The lack of instruc- 
tional personnel is worse than during the war. 
Those who expected a mass return from war 
service to teaching have been sobered by the 
fact that it didn’t happen. Most disheartening 
for the schools is the failure of young people 
to enrol in teacher training departments. Even 
though colleges are bursting at the seams the 
proportion of teacher trainees is pitifully small. 
Thus, the expected normal source of supply 
simply is not there. This is ominous for the 
children of our nation—for the nation itself. 
Consequences of the shortage of teachers 
transcend the disruptions caused by resigna- 
tions, the hectic search for replacements. What 
is most important is that boys and girls are 
becoming teacherless, a penalty horrifying in 
its implications. ‘ 

Nor can it be said that the profession itself 
has not been aware of the trend. There have 
been national, state, and local conferences seek- 
ing a way to recruit teachers and hold those 
we have. Statements of policy and procedure 
are plentiful; training institutions have combed 
high school graduating classes; every approach 
from personal contact to radio appeals has 
been used. Results are disappointing. 


While immediate correction of the situation 
is out of the question, there does seem to be 
a partial public awakening. Radio commen- 
tators, the press, and influential groups are 
demanding that the teaching profession be 
given prestige in remuneration, recognition, and 
working conditions. Tardily, the public is be- 
ginning to see that in the fact of the profligacy 
of the present era it is time to quit temporizing 
with a dangerous situation and to remedy it 
once and for all by paying teachers what is 
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necessary to attract and hold the best. Forth- 
right support of such policy has appeared in 
several national magazines in recent weeks. 
The fact that the national average salary for 
teachers has not yet reached $2000 is referred 
to as the ‘‘shame” of our country. 


If our democracy is to be preserved upon 
the foundation of an intelligent electorate, if 
we are to avoid an era of ignorance which is 
fertile ground for dictatorship, the situation 
must be corrected in anything but a picayunish 
fashion. It must be impressed upon our voters, 
our municipal bodies, our legislatures, our 
Congress. 


Membership and Finance 


Due to cancellation of the 1945 convention 
it was expected. that WEA membership would 
drop considerably. The enrolments, however, 
held up remarkably well. Total membership 
for 1945-46 reached 20,167 as against 21,105 
for the previous year, a decrease of 938. 

Expenditures of the association have ex- 
ceeded annual income but the balances which 
had accrued during the years provided a con- 
venient backlog from which to draw. Several 
major projects have been sponsored by the as- 
sociation. In addition to these special appro- 
priations, all other operating expenses have 
risen. Increase in ex penses of committees, 
travel, office supplies and salaries, rent, pub- 
lications, and printing of the Journal followed 
the prevailing price rises. The WEA member- 
ship fee is one of very few items which has 
remained the same. 


Major Activities of the Year 


The activities of association committees and 
the office staff change accerding to problems 
which present themselves. Techniques vary. 
Activities which have demonstrated value are 
continued but reappraisal goes on. The past 
year there have been several projects or new 
departures which deserve mention. 





1. The Federal Commodities committee, set 
up with a WEA revolving fund, has secured 
commodities for schools. The Council on Edu- 
cation Report includes a report of the work of 
the committee. 

2. The Executive committee authorized the 
appointment of a committee on International 
Relations. Already, the committee chairman 
and another teacher served as hostesses to a 
foreign delegation at the World Conference on 
the Teaching Profession at Endicott, N. Y., 
this summer. The committee is also presenting 
the first sectional program on International Re- 
lations as part of the 1946 convention. It is 
the purpose of the committee to supply mate- 
rials and promote such educational activities as 
will contribute to world understanding and 
good will. 

3. In the field of teacher welfare the WEA 
plan of group accident and health insurance 
has been received with phenomenal approval. 
Adoptions of the plan by counties and cities 
which previously had no group insurance have 
exceeded expectations. If enrolments continue 
at the present rate it will not be long until the 
entire state is covered. 

4. Another phase of teacher welfare which 
has drawn universal interest is the employment 
of an actuary to examine the State Retirement 
System in order to determine what changes 
might be made to increase benefits. 

5. During recent years the WEA Committee 
on Public Relations conducted conferences on 
education with Agriculture, Industry, and La- 
bor. In March of this year the committee ar- 
ranged for a meeting to which these groups 
and many others were invited. The response 
was most reassuring and our citizen groups 
showed a determination to assist in solving the 
critical problems of the schools. This was the 
first meeting of such scope and will go down 
in WEA history as a major undertaking. 

6. Salary and living cost studies, especially 
necessary in days of sharp increases of living 
costs, have been carried on and releases per- 
tinent to teachers’, supervisors’ and adminis- 
trators’ salaries and bonuses were distributed 
at intervals. 


Local Associations 


Your Committee on Local Associations again 
provided speakers at county institutes and as- 
sociation meetings. It is ready to do likewise 
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for city associations. Members of the WEA 
office staff are available for meetings. 

In September the Locals committee conducted 
meetings of presidents at ten centers. These are 
valuable opportunities to present association 
activities and programs, to find out what local 
associaitons desire, and for clarification of is- 
sues. 

Due to convention cancellation in 1945 the 
local associations were urged to conduct pro- 
fessional meetings of their own, the WEA as- 
sisting in securing speakers by subsidizing each 
meeting. Practically all associations took advan- 
tage of the WEA offer. 

To help local associations develop programs 
of action there was issued “‘A Guide to Action.” 
It provides a background of the structure and 
workings of the state association. Most im- 
portant are its suggestions for action programs 
of locals. All associations have been supplied 
with copies and the office is anxious to send 
the booklet to local officers where personnel 
has changed since initial distribution. 

Field service to associations is an all-year 
accepted responsibility of the central office. 
During the year staff members have met with 
many associations for discussion and counsel on 
state and local matters. Calls for talks on the 
retirement system were numerous this year. We 
are always ready to send a member of the Sec- 
retary’s office to any association for speaking 
or conference on specific problems. 

Officers and committee members gave gen- 
erously of their time in representing the WEA 
at many meetings. Their fine help is appre- 
ciated. 

School units of less than 26 frequently in- 
quire as to their status, especially regarding del- 
egate representation. The recommended prac- 
tice (and generally followed) is for such units 
to join with the county group. By so doing 
they may secure voting power in the local as- 
sociation and the chance for appointment of a 
member as a county delegate. 


WEA and NEA 


The problems of education disregard state 
lines. What were once local or state issues have 
in many cases assumed national meaning. 
Hence, our interest in federal developments is 
whetted by national trends and federal legis- 
lation. This is where the NEA comes in. It 
maintains a survey of education in the coun- 
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try as a whole; it analyzes state conditions as 
integral parts of the entire educational picture; 
it is centered in Washington where federal pol- 
icies, directives, and laws are made. We ex- 
pect the NEA to keep us informed on these 
matters and it does so. It passes on to state 
associations data covering a wide range, which 
are communicated to the state association 
membership. Through its studies we know how 
the states rank according to selected criteria. 

The NEA has vigorously sponsored federal 
aid to education and our association has co- 
operated. 

During 1946 the NEA conducted two na- 
tional conferences. The WEA accepted both 
invitations to participate. The. first of these 
was a conference on Teacher Preparation and 
Supply at Chautauqua, N. Y. The association 
sent two representatives, whose report on the 


sessions was distributed to the WEA general 


mailing list. 

The second was the World Conference on 
the Teaching Profession at Endicott, N. Y. 
The WEA appointed two teachers to serve as 
hostesses to one of the foreign delegations. 
This conference lasted two weeks. A report 
upon it will be given at the International Re- 
lations section of the convention. 

The Journal has for years reserved a page 
for information about the NEA. Here the 
State Director describes its activities and spe- 
cial services. 

In reciprocal manner the WEA furnishes the 
NEA with data and information on Wiscon- 
sin education. Exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the two associations is heavy. 

Wisconsin membership in the NEA is not 
what it should be. An immediate pick-up con- 
tinuing over the years will bring it to the rank 
it should rightfully occupy. We need the NEA. 
The NEA needs us. 


Public Relations 


The flood of recent press and magazine ar- 
ticles in support of better education for the chil- 
dren surpasses any public proclamations in the 
history of education. Radio commentators go 
the whole route for better paid teachers. 
Timely, also, is the insistence for social recog- 
nition, for the right of teachers to a normal 
life, for removal of the dubious, provincial 
standards of conduct which no one believed 


in anyway. 
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We applaud the editors and know it is good 
for education. But—not all people read the 
best magazines or tune in on all commentators. 
Public relations has its scoops, its great oppor- 
tunities. Here is a job for the local associations 
and administrators. In some manner these pleas 
for good education through good teachers need 
to be gotten to the public. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 

The Credit Union is being helpful to a 
great many teachers during these days of in- 
flated prices and general higher costs of living. 
This is reflected in the over-all picture of the 
Credit Union’s activities since January 1, 1946. 
Total loans made to teachers during the first 
nine months of 1946 total approximately $71,- 
500. Holdings in securities have been decreased 
from $70,000 on January 1, 1946, to $45,000 
as of this date. There have been many prob- 
lems connected with the operation of the Credit 
Union during the last few years. However, the 
savings of the members total $100,085, the 
total assets are $119,570, and the Credit Union 
is strong financially. Now in the postwar pe- 
riod it is hoped that there will be many new 
opportunities for useful and sympathetic ser- 
vice to all members of the WEA. 


The Long Pull—Together 


Committees make their recommendations in 
reports. If adopted by the Representative As- 
sembly, they become WEA policies. They rep- 
resent diligent work on the part of committee 
members and their brevity and concise word- 
ing does not convey the amount of time devoted 
to the considered judgments therein contained. 
Taken together they represent a wide area of 
professional interests. 

It would be unfortunate were the reports 
laid aside after the convention. They merit 
reading and discussion at meetings of local 
associations. So that they may be available to 
every member, publication in the Journal will 
follow adoption by the Assembly. 

Your attention is directed, in view of the 
coming legislative session, to the Councils’ spe- 
cific legislative recommendations. Committees 
other than WEA have been working on school 
legislation, particularly upon state school aids. 
Citizen organizations and the Joint Committee 
on Education have made studies. All of these 
will undoubtedly submit definite proposals. It 
is generally conceded that coordination of the 
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various group recommendations is necessary. 
Agreement upon fundamental changes followed 
by unified support will bring results. Experi- 
ence has shown that anything short of this 
leads to confusion or defeat. We believe the 
legislature and the public are receptive to im- 
provements in educational opportunity. 
Educational associations cannot escape the 
impacts of strains and stresses which character- 
ize the times. Shifting an economy to war and 
then to peace had its effects upon teachers and 
schools. Many of these problems came into the 


sphere of association activity. Your officers and 
all of the committees accepted the challenge 
in every instance. The Secretary acknowledges 
with esteem and appreciation the ready response 
of all of the voluntary workers. We also thank 
the local association membership for their 
splendid cooperation and assistance in carrying 
on the work of the state association. 


Respectfully yours, 


O. H. PLENZKE 


Feecutive Secretary 


Committee on Local 


Associations 


The members of the Committee on Local 
Associations for the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation presents the following report for the 
year 1946. 

At the outset, the Committee members pay 
special tribute to the late Supt. Everett C. 
Hirsch who, as chairman of this Committee on 
Local Organizations, rendered outstanding serv- 
ice to the cause of Education.’To his zeal and 
enthusiasm is attributed the fine organization 
and widespread activity in the state of which 
our Committee now gives public expression. 

During the past year our Committee worked 
with the Welfare and Public Relations Com- 
mittees and the officers of the WEA in the pro- 
motion of our membership and the services 
that are being given to the profession of teach- 
ing in Wisconsin. 

There are now 176 local organizations in 
Wisconsin. Ten District Conferences of Pres- 
idents of Locals were held this fall under the 
direction of the members of this committee, 
which were well attended. Information on pos- 
sible revision of the retirement system, the 
public relations program for education, group 
insurance, and teacher welfare was well pre- 
sented by the WEA staff. 

After careful consideration by the committee, 
we present the following recommendations: 


1. That local organizations elect their officers 
in the spring instead of the fall, thus en- 
abling the president to become well ac- 
quainted with his or her duties during the 
spring and summer of that year. 
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. That presidents of local organizations attend 
the sessions of the Representative Assembly 
and that presidents be chosen by local or- 
ganizations ,as delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 


Ww 


. That local organizations pledge themselves 
to a program of information on the facts of 
our Association especially during the coming 
Legislative Year 1947. 


—~ 


. That presidents of local organizations take 
advantage of the field service offered to 
them by the WEA office by requesting a 
member of the Secretary's staff to meet and 
counsel with the Local under their direction. 


With deep appreciation for the unusual co- 
operation received from the WEA office, other 
committees, and presidents of local organiza- 
tions, our Committee respectfully submits this 
report. 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


B. A. KENNEDY, Prairie du Chien—Chairman 
G. W. BANNERMAN, Wausau 

Gus C. BOLL, Whitehall 

WINSTON BROWN, Waukesha 

Evsiz M. CHELL, St. Croix Falls 

W. P. HAGMAN, Kaukauna 

E. J. MCKEAN, Tomah 

THEO. A. SORENSON, Chippewa Falls 
THEODORA TARAS, La Crosse—Ex-O fficio 
H. C. WEINLICK, Rhinelander 

E. G. WIpPpERMAN, Columbus 
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Science Clubs in Wisconsin 


by John W. Thomson, Jr. 
Chairman, Junior Academy Committee, 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 

Arts, and Letters 


NCE in a while during a teacher's career 

there comes the pleasure of finding a stu- 
dent with abilities and interests far superior to 
the average. Besides the satisfaction of teaching 
such exceptional boys and girls, the teacher 
may be posed with the problem of how to guide 
and best help the student. This problem is 
especially important in the field of science 
teaching. Much more attention could be paid 
by teachers and particularly by school admin- 
istrators to the value of extracurricular work 
in science as a motivation for the science stu- 
dent of outstanding ability. In connection with 
the activities of the Wisconsin Junior Academy 
of Science a survey has been made of the 
science club situation in Wisconsin schools. 

During the school years 1944-45 and 1945 

46 questionnaires were sent either to the prin- 
cipal or the science teacher in all of the Wis- 
consin high schools. Not all of the question- 
naires were returned but it is felt that practically 
all of the active clubs were reported, and that 
very few of those who did not return the ques- 
tionnaire would have science clubs active in 
their schools. 


Interest in Many Phases 


In the total of 572 schools queried 86 had 
science clubs during one or the other of the 
two years surveyed. Of these 76 had active 
clubs during the past school year. The pres- 
ence of an active club depends so much upon 
the interest and enthusiasm of a teacher or 
school administrator that the turnover in school 
personnel is reflected strongly in the data on 
clubs. 

One might think that the opening of the 
“Atomic Age’ might show science club. inter- 
ests to be greatest in physics. But this is not the 
case. A healthy interest in all phases of science 
is shown by the types of clubs and even more 
so when the interests of the individual boys 
and girls are studied. During the past school 
year 15 clubs indicated a principal field of in- 
terest in physics, 8 in chemistry, 16 in biology 
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Science club work is a means of developing 
the scientific bent of teen-age students. 


or nature study, 6 in photography, 2 in pro- 
jectors and audio-visual projection equipment, 
6 in conservation and 26 classed themselves as 
general science clubs. The total is 79 clubs. 
While this may seem large, it is a disappoint- 
ment when compared with some of the other 
states. For this same period, 124 clubs were 
reported from Florida and 115 in Virginia as 
affiliated with the Junior Academies of Science. 
Additional, unaffiliated clubs undoubtedly were 
to be found in these states. Just as the report 
on rural youths attending high school has 
shown a deficiency in Wisconsin, so we must 
look forward to improvement of science club 
opportunities for the boys and girls of our 
state. 


Clubs in Small Schools 


Most of the clubs are located in the south- 
eastern part of the state and the greatest need 
is in the northwest and northcentral parts. 
Milwaukee is the natural center of science club 
activity with the large student bodies from 
which to draw students of kindred interests. 
But by no means are all of the clubs confined 
to the largest schools and cities. To name a 
few of the smaller communities, active clubs 


were located in Berlin, Black River Falls, 
Cochrane, Manawa, Marathon, Necedah, and 
Wonewoc. 


Most of the Wisconsin science clubs meet 
after school so that this activity is almost 
entirely extracurricular. Of the 66 clubs whose 
meeting time was specified 30 met immediately 
after school, 5 in the evening, 3 during the 
noon hour recess, 6 during the last period 
of the day, and 22 during an activity period 
at some time during the day. The problem of 
meeting after school in schools which are 
served by buses has proven a considerable bar- 
rier to science club work in those schools. 
Even when the administrator is sympathetic to 
such an activity and has set aside a period dur- 
ing the week for extracurricular activities, the 
science club has to compete with athletics, dra- 
matics, band, etc., for the attention of the stu- 
dent. As every high school teacher knows, 
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those students who are excellent try to be in 
many more activities than they can carry. Natur- 
ally the excellence of work in any one is bound 
to suffer because of the spread of interest. 
One of the problems, then, is how to give the 
science student recognition which he will value 
in comparison with the other activities. Affilia- 
tion with Junior Academy of Science work 
can help in this respect. 

Of the clubs which gave data on the fre- 
quency of meeting, 29 stated that they met 
once every two weeks, 20 met every week, 5 
met once a month, 2 met twice a week, 1 met 
three times a month, 1 met every other month 
and at the other extreme 3 in one school re- 
ported daily meetings. 

Club Activities 

It is not easy to generalize upon the activi- 
ties of the science clubs. At the junior high 
school level, however, the larger number of 
club programs tend to be teacher planned and 
run. Activities at this level generally consist 
of motion pictures, outside speakers, field trips, 
parties, and occasionally work supplementary 
to the regular class work in science. Of course 
there are exceptions and at one of the Mil- 
waukee junior high schools student demon- 
strations by club members were observed. In 
Wausau an excellent program of training en- 
tirely with student participation is in progress 














at a junior high school. The club members 
may experiment with apparatus and materials 
but must be prepared at a subsequent meeting 
to report to the others upon what they were 
trying to do and what they discovered. This 
same club also operates the audio-visual equip. 
ment for the school. 

At the senior high school level there is 
much individual participation. All clubs have 
occasional outside speakers and motion picture 
programs. The principal activity, however, is 
the presentation of student demonstrations and 
talks based upon their own readings and te. 
searches. Another very popular feature of club 
programs is the field trip. This may be to 
industrial plants in the vicinity, to water or 
sewage works, to museums, observatories, med- 
ical laboratories, hospitals, parks, or to the 
country for collecting trips. Science clubs in 
two schools have presented plays on science to 
their assemblies. Many others have stimulated 
interest in the science club by presenting pro- 
grams of demonstrations and experiments in 
the school assembly. This is particularly true 
of the clubs interested in the physical sciences. 
Frequently the clubs add social functions to 
their programs. Teas, dances or picnics may be 
sponsored. 


Wisconsin Junior Academy 
A new organization within the state is de- 











. a healthy interest in all phases of science . . . 
—Cut courtesy Whitefish Bay Public Schools. 
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signed to assist the science clubs and to aid 
in the discovery and development of scientific 
talent among the youth of high school age in 
Wisconsin. This is the Wisconsin Junior Acad- 
emy of Science, a project jointly sponsored by 
the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and 
Letters and the College of Letters and Science 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

Although the Junior Academy of Science 
has been operating for only two years, almost 
half of the active clubs in the state have joined 
this movement. As a means of motivation of 
science club work it has proven its value in 
twenty-three states. A variety of activities in 
which the students may participate are afforded 
by work in the Junior Academy of Science. 
District meetings are held in March at Mar- 
quette university and Central State Teachers 
college, Stevens Point. At these meetings, the 
club delegates present papers and demonstra- 
tions. The students presenting the best of these 
are invited to present their work at the meeting 
of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, 
and Letters in April. Awards of membership 
in the professional societies, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science and 
in our own state academy are made at that 
meeting. A bulletin called the “Test Tube 
Times” is issued by the member clubs, a dif- 
ferent club sponsoring each issue. The articles 
and notes all being prepared by the club mem- 
bers. If the Junior Academy member wishes 
to work with some of the state scientists in 
garnering information new to science there are 
cooperative projects in tree distribution and in 
phenology or the making of notes on the blos- 
soming of common trees and wild flowers. Co- 
Operative projects with the Soil Conservation 
Service are also available. Many other helps 
may be secured from the Junior Academy. 


Develops Scientific Bent 


Through a cooperative arrangement with 
Science Clubs of America, all of the advantages 
of that national organization are also avail- 
able to the clubs belonging to the Wisconsin 
Junior Academy of Science. 

Science club work in Wiscon8in is beginning 
to gain recognition as a means of developing 
the scientific bent of the teen-age youths. We 
must look to it to help overcome the present 
serious shortage of scientists which our nation 
faces as it enters the new scientific era. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The resolutions proposed by the Resolutions 
Committee and printed in the October Journal 
were approved by the Representative Assembly. 
In addition the following resolutions presented 
from the floor were adopted. 


1. Make the present school attendance laws 
workable and enforceable with definite respon- 
sibility for enforcement and responsibility on 
parents and guardians in complying with the 
law. 


2. That the Retirement committee make a 
careful study of the problems of service veter- 
ans who have returned to teaching, in regard 
to their status in the Fund. The purpose of 
this study should be to foster legislation com- 
pensating the veteran for the retirement credits 
which he has lost while in the service of his 
country. The report of the Retirement commit- 
tee should be made to the Executive committee 
in sufficient time to allow publication prior to 
the 1947 Delegate Assembly. 


Executive Committee Meeting 
October 4, 1946 


This meeting was another in conjunction 
with the WEA Retirement Committee and Ed- 
ward D. Brown, Jr., Actuary. The latter pre- 
sented additional data upon minimum state 
benefits. After thorough discussion the com- 
mittees agreed upon a series of changes in the 
State Retirement System and which were in- 
cluded in the Retirement Committee Report to 
the Representative Assembly. It was also agreed 
that the Secretary send a digest of the recom- 
mendations to the general mailing list of the 
association. 


The Executive Committee then proceeded 
with its agenda, the major item of which was 
preparation of the 1947 Budget. $1500 was 
added to the current budget for office salaries 
and $11,500 was included for the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Curriculum Planning Program. 


The Committee decided to place the report 
of the Retirement Committee after reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer in the order of 
business of the Representative Assembly. 











Creative Physical Education 


by Robert F. Mines 
State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

T HAS long been recognized that the school 

should present to each of its children an op- 
portunity to practice free and creative expres- 
sion in art, music, and language. A teacher 
could criticize Johnny’s picture of a boxer—all 
arms and chest and head, with legs tucked on 
as an afterthought—because a boxer does not 
look that way to her or any other adult; but 
these criticisms she withholds. She realizes that 
to an eight-year-old, unconcerned with the adult 
desire for realism, this is a boxer as he feels 
one should look. He is expressed in crude and 
primitive symbols, but he is a boxer none- 
theless. 

Yet, although we are frequently told that 
unless repressed by fear of social criticism and 
misunderstanding, a child will express himself 
in poetry and song, in picture and dance, the 
creative urge in physical education is usually 
stifled by: “With a jump feet astride, place!” 
or “Altogether now—one, two-—left, right.” 
Only a small group of teachers have responded 
to the child’s instinctive desire to express him- 
self in movement. Others have usually not done 
so, because they are afraid of ridicule from su- 
perintendents and fellow teachers, of the fact 
that they might prove inadequate in meeting 
such situations, of the possibility that the chil- 
dren will fail to rise’ to the occasion. 


Afraid of Ridicule 

Fundamental to the success of any attempt 
to have children express their own ideas through 
movement is a deep faith on the part of the 
teacher in the imaginative abilities of her 
pupils, I have yet to meet a child who lacked 
imagination—but I have met many who could 
not express themselves because of fear. Chil- 
dren are afraid of being ridiculed, of being 
misunderstood, of receiving disapproval. Be- 
fore a child can express himself through move- 
ment, his teachers must help him surmount 
this barrier which stands between what he feels 
and the wonderful world of free expression. 

Peter, in grade two, is enthused with Indians 
and cowboys. He comes to school fairly burst- 
ing with the urge to lassoo his fellow pupils, 
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Few teachers have responded to the child's 
instinctive desire to express himself in 
movement, 











now bedecked in his mind with the garb of 
the Redmen. When his teacher takes the class 
into the out-of-doors, he leaps about madly, 
for he is on the war path, and his companions, 
responding to his movements, follow him— 
some moving slowly, others quickly, some 
going through elaborate pantomine, others with 
arms folded across their chests, for each has a 
different idea of the Indian’s war dance. The 
teacher may accept this as her pattern, sug- 
gesting a chase across the prairie, a dance to 
the sun, encouraging her pupils to develop 
their own ideas of the rhythms of the Redman; 
or she may command the children to stop act- 
ing ‘silly’ and have them perform a table of 
exercises, followed by her idea of a “nice” 
game: squat tag or London bridge. 


Goal Is’ Well-Rounded Personality 

The latter will quickly turn Peter’s joy into 
disappointment. He cannot explain that at the 
age of seven or eight these primitive move- 
ments are his own language, that he is express- 
ing his interests in his own way, that he does 
not care that his movements have no pattern 
He knows only that he has been called ‘Silly’; 
and that he will hesitate before expressing him- 
self in this way again. He has gained a fear— 
and his creative urge has been badly crushed. 

The teacher is too often concerned with hav- 
ing the children perform movements in exactly 
the same way and at exactly the same instant. 
She wants her superintendent to see her per- 
fect ‘‘drilling” squad, or she may wish to ap- 
pear in a “display’’ when as the girls in the 
chorus sing “Lo, the pretty birds are soaring,” 
her pupils simultaneously reach upward in a 
way that birds never do. 

But should the child never learn to do ex- 
ercises, to touch his toes without bending his 
knees or to th® count of numbers swing his 
arms upward and outward? It depends on what 
we are seeking in physical education. If the aim 
is to develop precision movement and huge 
muscles, then why do we not simply enroll the 
child in a military drilling squad and the 
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Charles Atlas course? No, I do not think those 
are our goals, We are seeking health. through 
the big muscle activities that come from expres- 
sive play. We are seeking to develop courage, 
self-reliance, an appreciation of the body. We 
are seeking skills of the body too, but the ones 
that indicate that a boy is not afraid to use his 
body in his own way to express his own ideas. 
We are seeking, in short, not the development 
of mere physical being, but of a well-rounded 
personality. 


Place of Teacher 


What then is the place of the teacher in phy- 
sical education? Probably it is threefold. The 
teacher must provide the child with plenty of 
space in which to express his ideas. A cramped 
classroom is useless—the out-of-doors wonder- 
ful—for our modern physical education pro- 
gramme. The teacher must also give her pupils 
all the encouragement they need to express 
themselves through play. With planning, the 
teacher may stimulate them to express their 
ideas in some particular field: the dances of 
the Redmen, mighty movements of the lumber 
jack, rhythms of the jungle animals. And 
thirdly, the teacher must be ready to give gen- 
eral assistance to the children in performing 
their movements in a satisfying manner. Pupils 
will learn of farm children rolling about in 
farm lofts and they will attempt it on mats at 
school. It will not be easy, and they will come 
to the teacher for help: “How may I keep my 
head out of the way when I roll forward? Can 
I roll backward too? How may I do it?” The 
teacher should wait until her pupils are ready 
for such advice, and then she should not give 
so much as to frustrate their interest. Her aim 
should be to give the child what technical as- 
sistance he needs in order for him to best 
express his ideas in a movement. 


Those who are interested in the imaginative 
child would have liked a boy I know. When 
the teacher sent the class out for physical edu- 
cation, he arrived out of doors to find this lad 
merrily swinging from one tree limb to another. 


“Come down,” the teacher commanded. “It's 
time for physical jerks.” 

“To heck with the jerks,” was the reply. 
“I'm Tarzan!” 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 
Vitalizing the Directing of Learning, by S. N. 

Halbach, The King Company. 137 pp. $1.50. 

Among the many books that have been pub- 
lished from time to time on professional read- 
ing Vitalizing the Directing of Learning is an 
outstanding publication not only in elementary 
but secondary education as well. It is particu- 
larly helpful to the beginning teachers who find 
all too often the lack of diversified patterns 
in teaching procedures. 

The book is one that will appeal to teachers. 
Page after page suggests ways and means in 
motivating the teaching process. It is a veritable 
handbook to which the teacher can turn with 
hope and confidence for guidance in such ever 
recurring problems as tests and measurements, 
discipline, basic materials, environmental re- 
actions, judgment, and a multiple series of 
other directives so essential for success in the 
fine art of teaching. The book is non-technical, 
practical, usable and a source of invaluable 
information on the every day problems of 
teaching.—ARTHUR DIETZ, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Waushara County. 


Physical Education for Elementary Schools, 
by Curtiss and Curtiss. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1945. 282 pp. $2.75. 


Realizing that the training of minds, souls, 
and bodies must have its beginning in early 
childhood, the authors offer to the readers 
of this book a wealth of practical material. 
Physical education in order to provide for 
prevalent physical inadequacies must satisfy 
the biologic and social needs of developing 
children; it must cultivate in them wholesome 
qualities, and it must foster an interest in 
activities for childhood’s free play time and 
future adult recreation. 

In this book teachers interested in the phys- 
ical development and rhythmical coordination 
of children will find a well organized, carefully 
selected as to grade level and adequately illus- 
trated collection of calisthenics, relays, mimet- 
ics, games, and rhythmical activities. The book 
may well be entitled “An Elementary Course of 
Study in Physical Education”, for grades one 
through eight—KENNETH F. BARTELS, Prin- 
cipal, Hancock High School. 











Junior Red Cross in La Crosse 


by Josephine Hintgen 
La Crosse Public Schools 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


“Dear Children, 

Today is Thanksgiving day. About ten o’clock 
some Red Cross women came around to our ward 
and gave each of us a cute little container made 
by you all and some candies. We all appreciated 
and enjoyed them very much and want to thank 
each of you personally for your kind thought. 
Thank you very much.” 

Then followed the signatures of several men 
and the letter closed with this postscript: ‘The 
others were asleep and we didn’t want to waken 
them.”’ 


The children of the Roosevelt school upon 
getting that letter sent letters back to the boys 
of that ward. 


Another letter received at the office of the 
Junior Red Cross County Chapter of La Crosse 
before Christmas came from one of the junior 
high schools in the city: “We have decided to 
give to the Children’s Fund of the Junior 
Red Cross instead of exchanging gifts. We are 
enclosing $20.25 which we have collected. 
We all are glad to have a part in the fine work 
of the Junior Red Cross.” 


Educational Value 


The interest awakened, and the lessons 
learned from participation in the Junior Red 
Cross program are of real educational value 
to the boys and girls in the La Crosse schools. 
The school authorities cooperated with the Red 
Cross in establishing the organization here 
many years ago. All of the schools became very 
interested in international correspondence. Soon 
after World War I, some of the teachers and 
pupils sent gifts to the boys and girls of 
Czechoslovakia. These children acknowledged 
the gift with letters of appreciation, photo- 
graphs, and glassware. This interest grew so 
much that one year before the last war, thirty 
correspondence albums on the schools, holi- 
days, clothing, games, recreation, industry, and 
scenery of La Crosse and the United States 
were sent to schools in different countries. 


In getting the materials, the facts on which 
to write, the expressing of those facts, the illus- 
trating of those facts, the students learned a 
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Lessons learned from participation in Junior 


* Red Cross activities are a real educational 


value. 











great deal. Dr. Emily Baker in her study of 
children’s questions and their implications for 
building the curriculum found that fifty per 
cent of the questions dealt within the area of 
the social studies, in which questions were 
asked about industries and products as well 
as about communication, travel, transportation, 
distant lands, and peoples. What better way 
to use these questions than through coordina- 
tion with the correspondence organized through 
the facilities of the Junior Red Cross? La 
Crosse has carried on this international and 
intersectional correspondence for many years. 
This has resulted not only in the sending out 
of materials but the receiving of many useful 
and beautiful articles as well as letters and 
albums. In fact, we have a veritable treasure 
chest of resource materials that give added 
knowledge with life and color to the discussions. 


International Significance 


As soon as these articles arrive, they are 
taken to the school to which they have been 
addressed. After that school has enjoyed them, 
studied them, they are sent to the main office 
where they are put into form—covered with 
cellophane and catalogued. News of their ar- 
rival is sent to all teachers and the uses that 
can be made of them are listed. That means 
we have a traveling library of Junior Red 
Cross materials. 

In our social studies course of study, under 
“materials of instruction”, and kept up to date 
by bulletins, are the various materials received 
from the Junior Red Cross. In one of our latest 
resource units, “Cultural Relations With Other 
Countries”, good teachers will make much use 
of this material. 

La Crosse has found this exchange serves 
many purposes: 1. It establishes a spirit of 
friendliness and helpfulness in our students 
for other children; 2. It gives a standard of 
comparison of education and life in La Crosse 
with other schools and communities; 3. It helps 
motivate many activities in the regular school 
program; 4. It fosters a spirit of cooperation 
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. . cultural relations with other countries .. . 
—Cut courtesy Rural Editorial Service. 


among our own students in working together 
on a worthwhile project; and 5. It encourages 
a high standard of workmanship. 


Opportunities for Service 

Every member of the school system is en- 
couraged to join the Junior Red Cross. During 
the war, though much of our international cor- 
respondence was cut off, the opportunities for 
service grew as our hospitals and military bases 
needed many articles that the Junior Red Cross 
already knew how to make, so our schools as 
did the schools all over the country met their 
quotas of nut cups, tray boards, menu cards, 
and the like. Afghans were made and Christmas 
gift boxes filled. Home economic classes, indus- 
trial art classes, and art classes as well as home 
room units worked together with the Junior 
Red Cross Council to produce the many things 
needed. The children felt they were making 
a needed contribution to the war effort. They 
saw the actual pleasure and _ satisfaction re- 
ceived by the soldiers at the big army base 
neat here, Camp McCoy, from the various 
articles sent there. 

The Junior Red Cross organization lends it- 
self very readily to democratic procedure and 
participation of all pupils. In each school a 
teacher acts as sponsor, but the work itself is 
in the hands of the pupils. In the elementary 
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school, pupils are elected from each grade or 
in certain schools, from the upper grades, for 
representation on Junior Red Cross Councils. 


Junior Red Cross Council 

In the junior and senior high schools, rep- 
resentatives from each home room make up the 
Junior Red Cross Council. Each school elects 
one of its council members to represent it on 
the city Junior Red Cross Council. Under the 
guidance of these capable students, the Junior 
Red Cross activities are carried out. Last year 
at one of the activities organized to raise money 
by the council, $202 was cleared. 

The La Crosse school system recognizes the 
resources available from the Junior and Senior 
Red Cross, especially in the field of safety 
and health. During the war years, we turned at 
once to their valuable experience along these 
lines. The Junior Red Cross sponsored two 
courses for faculty and students: First Aid and 
Home Nursing. Home nursing was _ incor- 
porated into the required physical education 
course as part of the study of health for 
senior girls, for which credit is given to the 
high school girls. When the Red Cross spon- 
sored’ an institute here for better teaching 
methods in Home Nursing, we cooperated and 
gladly sent the teachers of that course to the 
Institute. 
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Citizenship Responsibilities 

Our local chapter also sent two of our 
teachers to an Institute on Water Safety. Those 
teachers have a place in the school system 
where they can best teach the valuable lessons 
received. 

We agree heartily with one of our youthful 
Junior Red Cross Council members who said 
the following to his schoolmates in urging 
them to membership: ‘Through your member- 
ship in Junior Red Cross, you have certain 
opportunities for service and for self-expression 
which can be yours only through your affiliation 
with this national and world-wide organization.” 

The La Crosse school system feels that the 
training given by following Junior Red Cross 
requirements results in improvement and 
growth in all types of hand skills and appre- 
ciations as well as giving purpose to good citi- 
zenship. We feel that the Red Cross activities 
carried out at the various grade levels in the 
various schools in our city offer us many oppor- 
tunities to strengthen and enrich the learning 
experience of our students. There is no doubt 
that the school and community services of 
the Junior Red Cross lead to a new under- 
standing of La Crosse as well as to a greater 
awareness of the responsibilities of citizenship 
beyond its boundaries. 


Teachers’ Field Trips 


HE in-service-training program for teach- 

ers in Sauk county, Wisconsin, is based on 
the principle that education is, and should be 
a continuous process. In teacher training insti- 
tutions there is not enough time to give students 
all the information, techniques, etc. which they 
will need as teachers in the public schools. 
Then, too, the curriculum is an emerging one 
and teaching units are usually planned by 
pupils and teachers in the classrooms. In Sauk 
county, teachers have an opportunity to learn 
right on the job. 

One bright day in October the tables were 
turned. Most of the boys and girls had a half 
holiday while their teachers went to school. 
The classrooms were two farms and the. text- 
book was written by Mother Nature. The topic 
was soil,—the good earth of Sauk county. 


The meetings were the result of co-operative 
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planning. The county superintendent's office 
force, a committee of teachers, county agent, 
and members of the soil conservation service all 
pooled their ideas and efforts to select suitable 
locations and organize the demonstrations. 

In many rural communities the schools are 
taught by girls who are glad to get help and 
suggestions regarding the work in agriculture. 
The purpose of the field trips was to provide 
background for a unit on soil conservation and 
also to teach teachers how to conduct field 
trips for their pupils. 

The field demonstrations were under the im- 
mediate direction of Bill Clark, associate county 
agent from Dane county. Bill was loaned to 
Sauk county as part of the good neighbor 
policy. Pupils in grades 5-8 from two schools, 
conveniently located near the farms, were mem- 
bers of the demonstration class. Teachers had 
an opportunity to observe a master teacher at 
work. 


On the morning of the field trip a radio 
broadcast was given. On the broadcast were: 
the County Agent, County Superintendent of 
Schools, two rural school pupils, a rural school 
teacher, a rural school board member, and a 
county supervising teacher. 

The school board member indicated that he 
wanted the teacher in his district to keep up 
with modern trends. He felt that when the 
members of the board gave her time off to at- 
tend such meetings, they were really working 
for the best interests of the boys and girls. 

In answer to the question, “What do you 
expect to learn from the field demonstration 
class?”” One of the children replied, “I like to 
get outdoors and see things first hand. Then 
it is easier to understand what I read in my 
agriculture book. I can remember things bet- 
ter when I see them and then read about them. 
We always seem to have better class discus- 
sions after an excursion. I guess that is because 
we know what we are talking about.” 

Soil kits similar to the one used in the 
demonstration were made up by the County 
Agent and distributed to teachers. Bulletin 
material for follow-up work was also pro- 
vided. These fields demonstrations taught teach- 
ers how to make use of the most important 
kind of resource material,—the resource of the 
community in which they work, and in which 
their pupils live. 
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Public Officials—State and National 


ELECTIVE STATE OFFICERS 


(P. O. Address, Madison, Wisconsin) 
(Terms two years, expires first Monday in Jan. 1949) 
Governor—Walter S. Goodland (Rep.) 
Lieutenant Governor—Oscar A. Rennebohm (Rep.) 
Secretary of State—Fred R. Zimmerman (Rep.) 
State Treasurer—John M. Smith (Rep.) 

Attorney General—John E. Martin (Rep.) 

State Superintendent of Schools—John Callahan 
(Non-Part.) 

(Term four years, expires first Monday in July, 1949) 


UNITED STATES SENATORS 
Official address: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 


Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.) (Term expires Jan. 3, 
1953)—Appleton 

Alexander Wiley (Rep.) (Term expires Jan. 3, 
1951)—Chippewa Falls 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
Official address: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Terms expire Jan. 3, 1949) 


ist—Lawrence H. Smith (Rep.)—Racine 
2nd—Robert K. Henry (Rep.) Jefferson* 
3rd—William H. Stevenson (Rep.)—La Crosse 


4th—John C. Brophy (Rep.)—1332 S. 17th St. 
Milwaukee 

5th—Charles J. Kersten (Rep.)—516 E. Day Ave., 
Milwaukee 


6th—Frank B. Keefe (Rep.)—Oshkosh 
7th—Reid F. Murray (Rep.)—Ogdensburg 
8th—John W. Byrnes (Rep.)—Green Bay 
9th—Merlin Hull (Rep.)—Black River Falls 
10th—Alvin E. O’Konski (Rep.)—Mercer 





* Deceased. , 
STATE SENATORS BY DISTRICTS 


1947-1951 
(Including Hold-Over Senators) 

(All terms expire second Wednesday, January: in 
even-numbered districts, January 1949; in odd- 
numbered districts, January 1951) 

District 

lst—(Door, Kewaunee and Manitowoc) 

Everett F. Lafond, P. O. Box 222, Two Rivers, 
Rep., Commercial Fisherman 

2nd—(Brown and Oconto) 

Harold A. Lytie, 409 W. Walnut St., Green Bay, 
Dem., Barber 
3rd—(Milwaukee) 
Clement J. Zablocki, 1623 S. 21st St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem., Music Director, Organist 
4th—(Milwaukee) 
John C. McBride, 3026 N. Frederick Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Rep., Attorney 

5th—( Milwaukee) 

Bernhard Gettelman, 2254 N. Hi-Mount Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Rep., Salesman 

6th—(Milwaukee) 

Edward W. Reuther, 1637 N. 16th St., Milwau- 
kee, Dem., Glass Fittings 
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Gov. Walter S. Goodland 


7th—( Milwaukee) 
Anthony P. Gawronski, 1103 W. Morgan Ave., 
Milwaukee, Dem., Attorney 
8th—( Milwaukee) 
Allen J. Busby, 1673 S. 53rd St., Milwaukee, 
Rep., Attorney 
9th—(Milwaukee) 
Robert E. Tehan, 534 N. 11th St., Milwaukee, 
Dem., Attorney 
10th—( Buffalo, Pepin, Pierce and St. Croix) 
Warren P. Knowles, New Richmond, Rep., At- 
torney 
11th—(Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas and Washburn) 
Arthur A. Lenroot, Jr., 821 Eighth Ave., East, 
Superior, Rep., Abstracting 
12th—(Ashland, Iron, Price, Rusk, Sawyer, and 
Vilas) 
Ernest A. Heden, Ogema, Rep., Logger 
13th—(Dodge and Washington) 
Frank E. Panzer, Route 2, Oakfield, Rep., 
Farming 
14th—(Outagamie and Shawano) 
Gordon A. Bubolz, 78 River Drive, Appleton, 
Rep., Attorney, Insurance 


15th—(Rock) ‘ 
Robert P. Robinson, 837 Church St., Beloit, Rep., 
Retired 


16th—(Crawford, Grant and Vernon) 
Foster B. Porter, Bloomington, Rep., Merchant 
17th—(Green. Iowa and Lafayette) 
Melvin J. Olson, South Wayne, Rep., Implement 
Dealer 
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18th—(Fond du Lac, Green Lake and Waushara) 
Louis J. Fellenz, Jr., 104 S. Main St., Fond du 
Lac, Rep., Attorney 
19th—(Calumet and Winnebago) 
Taylor G. Brown, Route 5, Oshkosh, Rep., 
Farming 
20th—(Ozaukee and Sheboygan) 
Gustave W. Buchen, 919 N. Fifth St., Sheboy- 
gan, Rep., Attorney 
21st—(Racine) 
Edward F. Hilker, 2446 Kinzie Ave., Racine, 
Rep., Sales Promotion 
22nd—(Kenosha and Walworth) 
Conrad Shearer, 520—68th Place, Kenosha, Rep., 
Retired 
23rd—(Portage and Waupaca) 
Oscar W. Neale, 402 Church St., Stevens Point, 
Rep., Retired . 
24th(Clark, Taylor and Wood) 
Melvin R. Laird, Jr., Marshfield, Rep., Building 
Supplies ; 
25th—(Lincoln and Marathon) . 
Clifford W. Krueger, Merrill, Rep., Tavern 
Operator 
26th—(Dane) 
Fred Risser, 109 W. Main St., Madison, Prog., 
Attorne 
27th—(Columbia, Richland and Sauk) 
Jess Miller, Richland Center, Rep., Auctioneering 
and Real Estate 
28th—(Chippewa and Eau Claire) 
George H. Hipke, Route 1, Eau Claire, Rep., 
Executive 
29th—(Barron, Dunn and Polk) 
Charles D. Madsen, Luck, Rep., Attorney 
30th—(Florence, Forest, Langlade, Marinette and 
Oneida) 
Phillip Downing, Amberg, Rep., Salesman 
31st—(Adams, Juneau, Marquette and Monroe) 
J. Earl Leverich, Route 1, Sparta, Rep., Farming 
32nd—(Jackson, La Crosse and Trempealeau) 
Rudolph M. Schlabach, 132 S. 16th St., La Crosse, 
Rep., Attorney 
33rd—(Jefferson and Waukesha) 
Chester E. Dempsey, Route 1, Hartland, Rep., 
Farming 


MEMBERS OF WISCONSIN ASSEMBLY 
BY DISTRICTS 


1947-1948 


(Terms expire 2nd Wednesday of January, 1949) 

Adams and Marquette—Louis C. Romell, Adams, 
Rep., Farming. 

Ashland—Bernhard J. Gehrmann, Mellen, Rep., 
Retired. 

Barron—Charles H. Sykes, Cameron, Rep., Retired. 

Bayleld—Samuel E. Squires, Route 2, Mason, Rep., 
Farming. 

Brown, 1st—Robert E. Lynch, 1144 Cass St., Green 
Bay, Dem., Salesman. 

Brown, 2nd—Harvey E. Larsen, Route 2, Denmark, 
Rep., Farming. 

Buffalo and Pepin—Grover L. Broadfoot, Mon- 
dovi, Rep., Attorney. 

Burnett and Washburn—Guy Benson, Spooner, 
Rep., Retired. 

— R. Barnard, Brillion, Rep., Re- 
tired, 

Chippewa—Arthur L. Padrutt, 51 E. Birch St., 
Chippewa Falls, Rep., Photography. 

Clark—Arthur E. Stadler, Owen, Rep., Farming. 
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Columbia—Arne F. Betts, Lodi, Rep., Newspaper 
Publisher. 

Crawford—Donald C. McDowell, Soldiers Grove, 
Rep., Farming and Insurance. 

Dane, ist—Lyall T. Beggs, 119 Monona Ave,, 
Madison, Rep., Attorney. 

Dane, 2nd—Earl Mullen, Route 50, Madison, Rep., 
Salesman, Barber. 

Dane, 3rd—Rudy W. Roethlisberger, Route 2, 
Verona, Rep., Farming. 

Dodge, 1st—Elmer L. Genzmer, Mayville, Rep., 
Cheese Shipper. 

Dodge, 2nd—Jesse A. Canniff, Beaver Dam, Rep., 
Oil Jobber. 

Door—Alex J. Meunier, Sturgeon Bay, Rep., In- 
surance. 

Douglas, 1ist—Albert D. Whealdon, 1704 Ham- 
mond Ave., Superior, Rep., Retired. 

Douglas, 2nd—Charles E. Nelson, 3410 N. 2ist 
St., Superior, Rep., Clerk. 

Dunn—Earl W. Hanson, Elk Mound, Rep., In- 
surance. 

Eau Claire—John Pritchard, Route 5, Eau Claire, 
Rep., Farming. 

Florence, Forest and Oneida—Walter S. Fisher, 
Minocqua, Rep., Attorney. 

Fond du Lac, 1st—Myrton H. Duel, Route 1, Fond 
du Lac, Rep., Farming. 

Fond du Lac, 2nd—Alfred Van De Zande, Camp- 
bellsport, Rep., Insurance. 

Forest—(See Florence) 


Grant, ist—Robert S. Travis, Platteville, Rep., 
Farming. 

Grant, 2nd—Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster, Rep., 
Farming. 

Green—Ray H. Schoonover, Monroe, Rep., In- 
surance. 


Green Lake and Waushara—Boyd A. Clark, Wild 
Rose, Rep., Attorney. 

Iowa—Robert McCutchin, Arena, Rep., Farming. 

Iron and Vilas—Alex J. Raineri, Hurley, Rep., 
Attorney. 

Jackson—Casper D. Waller, Black River Falls, 
Rep., Salesman and Cartoonist. 

Jefferson—Theodore S. Jones, Lake Mills, Rep., 
Retired. 

Juneau—Ben Tremain, Hustler, Rep., Retired. 

Kenosha, 1st—Frederick S. Pfennig, 700—57th St., 
Kenosha, Rep., Real Estate, Insurance. 

Kenosha, 2nd—George Molinaro, 2417—53rd St., 
Kenosha, Dem., Mechanic. 

Kewaunee—Joseph M. Mleziva, Route 1, Luxem- 
bourg, Rep., Farming. 

La Crosse, 1st—Raymond C. Bice, 1707 Avon St. 
La Crosse, Rep., Contracting and Lumbering. 

La Crosse, 2nd—Harry W. Schilling, Onalaska, 
Rep., Farming. 

Lafayette—Martin O. Monson, South Wayne, Rep., 
Road Contracting, Farming. 

Langlade—Clair L. Finch, Antigo, Rep., Attorney. 

Lincoln—Emil A. Hinz, Route 3, Merrill, Rep., 
Farming. 

Manitowoc, 1st—Otto A. Vogel, 1120 Hamilton 
St., Manitowoc, Rep., Barber. 

Manitowoc, 2nd—Frank J. Le Clair, Route 1, Two 
Rivers, Rep., Commercial Fisherman. 

Marathon, 1st—Martin C. Lueck, Hamburg, Rep., 
Farming. 

Marathon, 2nd—Paul A. Luedtke, 118 Second Ave., 
South, Wausau, Rep., Wood finishing, Dec- 
orating. 

Marinette—Roy H. Sengstock, Marinette, Rep., 
Insurance. 
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Marquette—(See Adams) 

Milwaukee, ist—John M. Cavey, 1402 E. Boylston 
Pl., Milwaukee, Rep., Attorney. 
Milwaukee, 2nd—Michael F. O'Connell, 

18th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Retired. 

Milwaukee, 3rd—Louis Hicks, 1718 S. 10st St., 
West Allis, Rep., Real Estate, Insurance. 

Milwaukee, 4th—Frank E. Schaeffer, Jr., 826 N. 
9th St., Milwaukee, Dem., Bldg. Superin- 
tendent. 

-_—"*," 5th—Casimir Kendziorski, 1951 S. 15th 

, Milwaukee, Dem., Machinist. 

seeoninen 6th—Le Roy J. Simmons, 1457 N. 
Eighth St., Milwaukee, Dem., Salesman. 

Milwaukee, 7th—Clyde W. Follansbee, Room 615, 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Rep., Electrical En- 
gineering. 

Milwaukee, 8th—John E. Finnegan, 708 N. 29th 
St., Milwaukee, Rep., Salesman. 

Milwaukee, 9th—Edward L. Graf, 2963 N. 46th 
St., Milwaukee, Rep., Accounting. 

Milwaukee, 10th—Leland S. McParland, 4703 S. 
Packard Ave., Cudahy, Dem., Attorney. 

Milwaukee, 11th—Ervin J. Ryczek, 1910 W. Becher 
St., Milwaukee, Dem., Assistant Funeral Di- 
rector. 

Milwaukee, 12th—(Vacant) 

Milwaukee, 13th—William L. Nawrocki, 2664 N. 
Fratney St., Milwaukee, Dem., Stock Clerk. 
Milwaukee, 14th—John D. Heimick, 8119 N. Whit- 
ney Road, Milwaukee, Rep., Commercial 

Printing. 

Milwaukee, 15th—Charles E. Collar, 2106 N. 49th 
St., Milwaukee, Rep., Salesman. 

Milwaukee, 16th—Ernest L. Riebau, 1527 W. At- 
kinson Ave., Milwaukee, Rep., Investments, 
Accounting. 

Milwaukee, 17th—Martin F. Howard, 2500 S. 
Howell Ave., Milwaukee, Rep. 

Milwaukee, 18th—Paul O. Jaeger, 2141 W. Hop- 
kins St., Milwaukee, Rep., Real Estate, Insur- 
ance Broker. 

Milwaukee, 19th—Charles F. Westfahl, 2437 N. 
49th St., Milwaukee, Rep., Mechanic. 

Milwaukee, 20th—Miltcn F. Burmaster, 6229 W. 
Lloyd St., Wauwatosa, Rep., Attorney. 

Monroe—Alex L, Nicol, Box 235, Sparta, Rep., 
Farm Management. 

Oconto—John E. Youngs, 522 First St., 
Rep., Barber. 

Oneida—(See Florence) 

Outagamie, 1st—Fred H. Frank, 724 S. Mason St., 
Appleton, Rep., Salesman. 

Outagamie, 2nd—William M. Rohan, Route 3, 
Kaukauna, Rep., Farming. 

Ozaukee—Ralph L. Zaun, Grafton, Rep., Banking 
and Insurance. 

Pepin—(See Buffalo) 

Pierce—Selmer W. Gunderson, Spring Valley. Rep., 
Farming. 

Polk—Raymond A. Peabody, Milltown, Rep., Bank- 
ing and Insurance. 

Portage—John T. Kostuck, 130 Algoma St., Stevens 
Point, Dem., Piano Dealer, Tuning. 

Price—Mike J. Cummings, Fifield, Rep., Resort 
Operator. 

Racine, 1st—Carl C. Christensen, 2019 Slauson 
Ave., Racine, Rep., Filling Station. 

Racine, 2nd—Wallace E. Nield, 1235 Geneva St., 
Racine, Rep., Farming. 

Racine, 3rd—Randolph H. Runden, Route 1, Union 
Grove, Rep., Farming. 
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Richland—Vernon W. Thomson, Richland Center, 
Rep., Attorney. 

Rock, lst—Edward Grassman, Edgerton, Rep., To- 
bacco Buying. 
Rock, 2nd—Burger M. Engebretson, 742 McKinley 
Ave., Beloit, Rep., Real Estate, Insurance. 
Rusk and Sawyer—Herman Clausen, Bruce, Rep., 
Farming. 

St. Croix. Lloyd Rundell, Roberts, Rep., Re- 
tired. 

Sauk—George J. Woerth, Route 1. Prairie du Sac, 
Rep., Retired. 

Sawyer—(See Rusk) 

Shawano—Charles J. Ebert, Gresham, Rep., Locker 
Plant Operator. 
Sheboygan, 1st—John Schneider, Jr., 1801 N. Sixth 
St., Sheboygan, Dem., Tavern Operator. 
Sheboygan, 2nd—Henry W. Timmer, Waldo, Rep., 
Retired. 

Taylor—Nels Anderson, Route 1, 
Farming. 

Trempealeau—Guilford M. Wiley, Galesville, Rep., 
Retired. 

Vernon—Arthur O. Mockrud, Westby, Rep., At- 
torney. 

Vilas—(See Iron) 

Walworth—Ora R. Rice, Delavan, Rep., Various 
Occupations. 

Washburn—(See Burnett) 

Washington—Theodore Holtebeck, West Bend, 
Rep., Insurance. 

Waukesha, ist—David L. Dancey, 226 N. James 
St., Waukesha, Rep., Attorney. 

Waukesha, 2nd—Alfred R. Ludvigsen, Route 1, 
Hartland, Rep., Rentals. 

Waupaca—Julius Spearbraker, Clintonville, Rep., 
Insurance. 

Waushara—(See Green Lake) 

Winnebago, 1st—Harvey R. Abraham, 1941/2 Ceape 
St., Oshkosh, Rep., Salesman. 

Winnebago, 2nd—Richard J. Steffens, 221 Second 
St., Menasha, Rep. 

Wood—William W. Clark, Route 1, Vesper, Rep., 
Farming, Cattle Buying. 


Excuse Please! 


Inadequate as our attendance laws are, we 
wonder how stronger provisions would cope 
with excuses such as Oconto Falls received in 
one day. 

‘Please excuse John for the last six days 
on the following counts: Mon. & Tues. Father 
at funeral. Took care of his farm. Wed. & 
Thurs. & Fri. Took care of brothers farm 
while he stayed in town with his wife to be- 
come a Pop. Mon. Overslept. (Who can blame 
him) 

2. Please excuse Jake for not coming to 
school yesterday as he had to help Dad dig 
a grave. 

3. Please excuse Gabriel for being absent 
yesterday. He was kicked in the leg by a horse 
Sunday eve and wasn’t able to stand on his foot 
at bus time yesterday morning. 


Gilman, Rep., 
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Peter 


by Ruth Cunningham 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HIS is the story of Peter’s accident. Or 
was it an accident? 

It all started because the puppy wiggled all 
over when he wagged his tail. Peter loved him 
at first sight. And he was sure the puppy re- 
turned his affection. He’d found The Pup on 
the way home from school, obviously a stray. 
Peter knew how his mother felt about dogs. 
It was no use trying to persuade her to let him 
keep The Pup, but maybe, just maybe, he could 
smuggle him past her‘ watchful eye and keep 
him in his room. 

It had worked, but not for long. How can 
you explain to a small puppy that he must be 
quiet? The Pup just naturally yipped with joy 
when Peter came back to see him after fetching 
a few tidbits from the kitchen. And that was 
the end, or rather the beginning, depending on 
how you look at things. 

Peter's mother was furious. She shoved The 
Pup out the back door and ordered Peter to 
go to his room and wait until his father 
came home. 

When Grandfather Ebenezer heard about 
The Pup he tried to intervene. Grandfather 
Ebenezer was an amazing person. Some said he 
was decidedly queer, touched in the head. He 
told wondrous stories of faraway places and 





times, and talked of Griffins, dragons and uni- 
corns as though they were just around the 
corner. Peter knew the old man was a rare 
and wonderful person. But Peter’s mother 
wouldn’t listen to his eloquent persuasion. She 
told him he was a “‘muddle-headed old fuddy- 

Editor's Note: The story of Peter's accident was 
written for the National Safety Council and made 


available at the request of our Rural Editorial 
Service. 
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duddy” and could just keep his nose out of 
her business. 

Grandmother Martha overheard this conver- 
sation and she didn’t like it one bit. She knew 
her Ebenezer was no muddle-headed old fuddy- 
duddy. She was so angry about it that she 
could not keep her mind on her quilting. 
Grandmother Martha was known far and wide 
for her colorful crazy quilts. She made them 
from bits cut from the gay dresses she’d buy 
and then be afraid to wear—afraid because 
the neighbors might laugh at an old lady try- 








Se “qas ti 


ing to look like a young peacock. She would 
let Peter choose samples of crimson, gold, and 
blue to tuck in his pocket against a lonely 
moment. 

When Peter’s father came home from work 
he was in a bad mood. Peter’s father's boss 
had decided he couldn't afford a trip to Florida 
for his wife. Over the breakfast table she had 
said a lot of nasty things about his incom- 
petence as a breadwinner. All that day Peter's 
father’s boss was sore about the things his 
wife had said. He told Peter’s father he was 
inefficient and would have to mend his ways 
if he wanted to keep his job. When time came 
for the whipping on which Peter’s mother in- 
sisted, Peter's father hit harder than necessary. 
But it was understandable; perhaps, Peter's 
father’s boss’s wife made life miserable for 
Peter’s father’s boss who made life miserable 
for Peter’s father so he made life miserable for 
Peter. 

Grandfather Ebenezer had no stories to tell 
that evening. Grandmother Martha had put her 
quilting away so there were no bright samples 
to tuck in one’s pocket against a lonely moment. 
The Pup was out in a cold, unfriendly world. 
Peter cried himself to sleep. 

The next day was the day Miss Bishop de- 
cided to give reading tests to Peter’s second 
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grade. Miss Bishop was ambitious. She had de- 
cided she’d have the very best second grade 
language program in the city, or in the whole 
state, or maybe, the best in the entire nation. 
She worked hard at it. For example, one day 
Peter had burst forth with, ‘Miss Bishop, them 
clouds is like pink kittens, ain’t they?” Miss 
Bishop had been very patient. She'd said, 
“Peter, you know better than that. We don’t 
say ‘them clouds is’ or ‘ain’t’. Now try again.” 
But Peter refused to repeat the sentence; so 
Miss Bishop had concluded he was a stubborn 
boy and had found it necessary to put a poor 
mark on his report card. 


The testing of reading was part of the 
ambitious language program Miss Bishop had 
undertaken. She warned the boys and girls 
they must do their very best. Everyone, includ- 
ing Peter, worked very, very hard. When the 
papers were collected, Peter’s happened to be 
on top. It wasn’t hard to see that he hadn’t 
done much. There were lots of blank spaces 
and nothing else much but smudges and 
scrawls. This was most annoying to Miss 
Bishop. How could she have a good language 
program if Peter wouldn’t do well on tests? 
Of course, she’d known all along that Peter 
couldn’t read, but his poor performance on 
the neatly standardized test made it a more 
final, formidable, and unfortunate fact. It was 
the last straw. She made Peter stand up in front 
of the class while she said, ‘Boys and girls, 
look at Peter. He’s a booby who can’t read.” 
The other children laughed and laughed. 


Finally the school day was over. As Peter 
walked from the classroom he thought about 
the misery of the world. He was a bodby. It 
must be so: the teacher had said it, and the 
other boys and girls had laughed. His father 
had whipped him hard, very hard. Grandfather 
Ebenezer had no more stories to tell him and 
Grandmother Martha gave him no more gay 
scraps. His mother had chased away The Pup, 
and—just then Peter, as he started down the 
stone steps in front of the school, stumbled 
and fell. When they picked him up at the 
bottom of the steps he was badly bruised and 
had a broken arm. 


In the school’s records Peter’s fall was listed 
as an accident. Was it an accident? 
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Teacher training by film marks a new 
forward step in the use of films. The 


new Encyclopaedia Britannica production, 
“Using the Classroom Film,” is designed 
to show effective methods of utilizing class- 


room motion pictures. 


Step by step, “Using the Classroom Film” 
shows an accepted procedure for preparing 
the class to view a teaching film, through 
class discussions after screening, to an 
analysis of final results. It shows how indi- 
vidual and classroom projects may be stim- 
ulated by the showing of a film. 


Modern educators will mark “Using the 
Classroom Film” as a “must” on their sched- 
ules. Drop a card to us today. We will be 
glad to call and arrange a showing at 


your convenience. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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News 


| 


Views 


THE STATE AID ISSUE 

In a sincere desire to assist in solving our 
critical teacher and school support problems, 
many citizen organizations have combined 
efforts with education committees. These groups 
have met over a long period of time. They 
have surveyed the financial structure and needs 
of the schools in an attempt to arrive upon 
acceptable common ground for action, At every 
juncture they met up with conflicting views and 
interests. Nevertheless, they kept at their task 
and agreed upon proposals. 

We hope that these recommendations will 
not be brushed aside in toto just because there 
are imperfections or debatable points. After all 
the conference time which has been devoted 
to the reports there surely are some points upon 
which there was wholehearted agreement. 
Building upon these should proceed. If recom- 
mendations of committees are dumped over- 
board on account of a few flaws we shall stay 
right where we have been in school support— 
near the bottom. 

One method used to discredit a new venture 
is to label it as ‘revolutionary.’ In 1927 when 
we secured the first equalization bill after a 
hard fight, the same cry of ‘revolutionary’ was 
heard. Some called it ‘socialistic’, unaware of 
the fact that not a socialist legislator voted for 
it. The 1927 law invoked the principal of 
equalization in Wisconsin. It was a new idea. 
Those of us who were on the legislative scene 
at the time knew full well that future changes 
would have to be made. A law of such scope 
needs the test of administration. For a decade 
following, every legislature enacted correctional 
amendments. 

Experience would show that we cannot ex- 
pect perfectionism or full agreement. There 
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should be give and take in these matters, 
Adamant attitudes should give way to practical 
but honorable compromise. 


EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES 


Voters in numerous states rose to national 
necessity and gave schools substantial state sup- 
port by big majorities. It is significant that the 
electorates which guaranteed the largest allot- 
ments to schools did so through the initiative 
method of placing the provisions directly into 
the state constitution. Where the initiative op- 
erates, the process of amending the constitution 
requires only a period of months. In Wiscon- 
sin, for instance, it takes about three years since 
legislative resolutions must precede the public 
referendum. 


The most publicized progress was in Cali- 
fornia where the constitution was amended to 
provide a $2400 minimum salary for teachers, 
state support of $120 a year for pupils in ADA 
from kindergarten through junior college, and 
state school funds increased by almost $50,- 
000,000. The critically small teacher training 
classes and 18,000 permit teachers so impressed 
the citizens of California that they responded 
to the appeal “For Jimmie and me, Vote Yes 
on 3” with a resounding majority of over a 
million votes. 

Michigan also, came through with an in- 
crease which may eventually outdo California's. 
So did Oregon, Utah and Oklahoma. Nebraska 
tried to pull itself out of the bottom of the 
state support scale but tax leaguers garbled the 
issue and confused the voters so successfully 
that the proposal was given a decisive beating. 
West Virginia turned down a state board of 
educatson. Arkansas approved reducing its 2,179 
school districts to less than 400. 

In 1941 Wisconsin ranked 27th among the 
states in state aid. Other states have made such 
notable advances in state support since then 
that Wisconsin dropped to 37th in 1945-46. 
Quite a deplorable contrast with other regions 
of the country! 





Merry Christmas 


The Office staff extend best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year to 
all members of the Association. 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Education’s Expanding Frontier 
The following paragraphs are taken from 
“New Schools for Italy’, by Carleton W. 
Washburne, in the November Survey Graphic. 
“The totalitarian states showed that educa- 
tion could be organized to mold the future. 
The Axis nations which shaped their forms to 
mold a future of dictatorship and imperialistic 


expansion now lie prostrate in the rubble of _ 


the empires they were building. We, the vic- 
tors, have their children and youth in our 
hands. What we do in educating these young 
people will be a determining factor in the 
future of the world... 

“The totalitarian states showed that nations 
could influence their own future through edu- 
cation and organization of youth. It is the re- 
sponsibility of a world in which the well-being 
of all is dependent on the well-being of each 
to see that the future, through education, is 
shaped to develop social consciousness and 
conscience, and the spirit and technique of 
cooperation within cach nation and among all 
nations.” 


Another Expanding Frontier 

The following letter was recently received 
from a high school principal in New York 
State. 

“We are interested in securing any bulle- 
tins or instructional releases which you have 
issued dealing with the problem of meeting 
the needs of the mentally poorer students who 
have been entering high schools during recent 
years. 

“Our own high school contains approxi- 
mately 1600 students. Some of these have 
come to us from the junior high schools with 
very poor ability. Some have only fifth grade 
reading ability and they rank low in all other 
subjects also. 

“They do not have the ability to do the spe- 
cialized work of regularly established voca- 
tional schools where instruction is given in 
electrical repairing, aviation mechanics, radio 
construction, machine shop practice, and 
drafting. 
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“Naturally, we have tried to adjust our pro- 
grams to their needs but we feel that we have 
just scratched the surface. Therefore, any help 
or suggestions which you have found valuable 
will stimulate us to further thinking on this 
matter. 

1. Please give us the names and addresses 
of any large high schools under your jurisdic- 
tion which are doing exceptionally good work 
for these students. 

2. Please send any bulletins you have issued 
dealing with these students—their characteris- 
tics—their future vocations—their educational 
needs. 

3. Please give us the names and addresses 
of any schools known to you where a high 
school diploma is given only to “normal” 
students and a certificate or other award is 
given to students of poorer ability who cannot 
complete the ‘‘normal” work but who do well 
in conduct, effort, citizenship, and other desir- 
able aspects of school life. 

Thank you very much for your help in this 
matter.” 

We will be glad to forward any suggestions 
which will help us answer these questions. 


American Youth on Parade 

In their recent book “Our Teen Age Boys 
and Girls’, by Lester D. and Alice Crow, (Mc- 
Graw-Hill), this pertinent beginning made us 
read on and on: 

“Young America is on parade, ten million 
strong—the energy of the present, the hope 
of the future. What are they like? Some are 
tall, and some are short. Some are stout, and 
some are slender. Some are graceful, and some 
are awkward. Some are well dressed and well 
groomed, and some are slovenly and unattrac- 
tive in appearance. Some are strong and healthy, 
and some are weak and puny. Some seem to 
be mature beyond their age, and others are 
still children. 

There are those among them who swing 
along in the full glory of adolescent strength 
and beauty, with chins up and dreams of con- 
quest in their eyes. Others, with timid feet and 
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bowed heads, appear to have difficulty in keep- 
ing up with their procession. A few others lag 
behind, as if hesitant to join the procession, 
as if bewildered and fearful of what is ahead.” 


Education's Child Study 
Responsibility 

Wisconsin Legislation has characteristically 
shown a penetrating grasp of basic issues. The 
description of the duties of school boards is 
an illustration. “The boards shall visit the 
school, examine into its conditions, advise with 
the teacher in regard to the instruction, gov- 
ernment, progress of the pupils . . .”, (Sec. 


40.19 (6)). The statutes explicitly prescribe ° 


that it is the school board’s duty to keep in 
touch with the progress of its pupils. 

Public services having to do with children 
have naturally grown along three channels: 
educational services, health services, and wel- 
fare services. The essential differences in the 
needs of children and in professional prepara- 
tion to meet these needs, make it probable that 
these three branches of service will continue. 
In spite of this administrative separation, how- 
ever, the children to be served remain whole 
and indivisible individuals. The dilemma that 
public administration faces, therefore, is that 
of an administrative division of services, on the 
one hand, and, on the other hand, a unique 
individual child who may at one time or an- 
other need any or all of these services. Some- 
how we must learn how to bring together all 
of these services so that they may effectively 
serve these needs. 

Various ways have been tried to achieve this 
coordination. Perhaps the best solution is the 
development of some form of coordinated pro- 
gram between the three major agencies with 
a planned division of labor and some form of 
organized, coordinated approach to each child’s 
problem. In this way each agency can make its 
maximum contribution to the total plan and 
assume its proper share of the responsibility 
as the child's needs change from day to day. 

Education occupies a very strategic position 
in the total plan. It is the only agency which 
has contact automatically with all the children. 
It is legally charged with those responsibilities 
which bear directly upon the educational phases 
of child study. It maintains an intimate con- 
tact with the public and enjoys a high degree 
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of public confidence. Many child development 
problems, moreover, have an educational aspect 
paralleling health and welfare aspects. Thus 
the initial discovery of a deafened child may 
very naturally come through the schools. This 
child has, nevertheless, the inherent right to 
all that medical treatment can give him. At the 
same time he may need prolonged educational 
treatment in order to realize his fullest po- 
tentialities, There are times, too, when this 
child’s family needs direct assistance in order 
to provide him with a hearing appliance which 
they cannot afford. Education, therefore, must 
assume primary responsibility in the child ac- 
counting phase of child study as well as make 
its contribution to those specifically educa- 
tional aspects of the problem which nearly 
always exist to some degree. It has, too, the 
responsibility of referral and cooperative plan- 
ning with other constituted agencies at com- 
munity, state, and national level. 





THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


Freedom of worship is the basic right of a 
democratic society. To escape persecution and 
intolerance many of the early settlers in this 
country braved the 
perils of the sea and 
the dangers of pioneer 
life to establish a home 
where freedom to fol- 
low the dictates of one’s 
§ conscience might pre- 
vail. But even in the 
colonies intolerance ex- 
isted. To assure the nat- 
ural right of man to 
think for himself and 
PR to enjoy freedom of 

conscience the Bill of 

Rights was added to 
our Constitution shortly after its adoption. In 
fact it was one of the conditions of ratifica- 
tion in some colonies. The First Amendment 
set forth the fundamental freedoms of all 
American citizens in these words:"’ Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof”. Since then it has been demonstrated 
that it is possible for people of many faiths 
to live together in peace and mutual respect. 
As a step toward the expansion of the appli- 
cation of that doctrine, Freedom of Religion 
has been declared to be a fundamental right 
of mankind throughout the world. It takes 
its place along with Freedom from Want, 
Freedom from Fear, and Freedom of Expression 
as one of the Four Freedoms. The Journal's 
cover picture serves as a reminder that our 
system of society respects the right of the 
individual to believe as he wants to believe. 





Ewing Galloway 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





‘Don’t Give Your PTA 


The “Bronx Cheer” 
by Roy T. Ragatz 


State Publicity Chairman 
Wis. Congress of Parents and Teachers 


T’S THE vogue among some teacher and 

administrative groups to groan and moan the 
minute PTA is mentioned. And with justifica- 
tion in some instances, we grant, for out of 
458 units in a state such as Wisconsin, there 
are bound to be some still lacking in perspec- 
tive and contributing nothing more to the life 
of a school than a round of social teas and 
money raising bazaars. But any teacher who 
has seen a real Parent-Teacher association in 
action is more than willing to admit that from 
a very selfish standpoint, the wise teacher con- 
tributes active leadership rather than sitting on 
the sidelines figuratively holding her nose and 
terming all parents as ‘‘busybodying old fogies’’. 

As these columns are generously given to 
the Wisconsin Congress by the teachers them- 
selves through the Wisconsin Education asso- 
ciation, we intend to devote the space to items 
which have direct relation to educational prob- 
lems, or the stand of the Wisconsin Congress 
and the National Congress on matters of con- 
cern to Wisconsin teachers and administrators. 

Just to indicate that there are Parent-Teacher 
associations on every level of teaching in Wis- 
consin doing the kind of a job which should 
command the respect of any fair-minded 
teacher, we will print from time to time short 
statements from Wisconsin teachers and ad- 
ministrators on what a real Parent-Teacher 
association can mean to a school system and its 
personnel. Superintendent R. F. Lewis of Wau- 
kesha indicates in this issue what a PTA can 
mean to, an administrator. 


Leadership Needed 


In the main, those Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions which fall short of standards recognized 
as sound in the light of 1946 educational pro- 
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grams are not deficient in interest, but in lead- 
ership. Teachers and administrators who merely 
sit on the sidelines and rile the waters with a 
lot of muttered derogatory remarks are missing 
a fine opportunity of giving parents the leader- 
ship needed. You are in close contact with the 
educational problems of your community. If 
you really want to do something to improve 
the welfare of the children under your guid- 
ance, you have a priceless opportunity to direct 
parent thinking through your local PTA. You 
know people in your community or in your 
county who have ideas on child psychology, 
juvenile delinquency, parental delinquency, and 
many other topics of direct concern to the 
home and school. Your program chairman will 
welcome your help, if you will just show a lit- 
tle intelligent interest in what your local PTA 
is and might be. 

Your job can be much more pleasant if 
parents really get to know you, not as “Johnny’s 
teacher’, but as “Miss Smith, who is trying 
to help our PTA develop better school—-home 
situations for our children.” 

“Pollyannish,” did we hear you say? Well, 
just sit tight, and if you'll condescend to look 
at these pages during the course of the follow- 
ing seven months, we promise we'll make you 
eat your words! Not we, but a group of your 
colleagues who have learned that a PTA work- 
ing in line with objectives of the state and 
national congress is the teacher's best friend. 





A Strong PTA Can Help 
st City Superintendent 


by R. F. Lewis 

Supt. of Waukesha Public Schools 

Nor era of skepticism of the purposes of the 
Parent-Teacher association by the average 

school superintendent is slowly passing by. 

The State Congress has steadily and consistently 

worked its way to the place where it is recog- 

nized by school people as the sincere and loyal 
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friend of all those who are working conscien- 
tiously for the betterment of the opportunities 
of children through better schools with well 
trained personnel. Naturally it has taken time 
for the State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to educate the local chapters to the point where 
they, too, take a broad view toward their rights 
and their duties. However, by and large where 
school people have been considerate and co- 
operative, correct attitudes and ambitions have 
been firmly established. 

A strong PTA in my school district simply 
means that there is an organized group of the 
most interested people in the community who 
are ready and willing to plan with me, to ad- 
vise with me or even to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with me to improve teaching condi- 
tions and thus to obtain better educational ad- 
vantages for their children. I find that a super- 
intendent may usually assume that he will have 
the loyal support of the Board of Education 
for that group is always at work with him in 
formulating policy but that group is small 
and cannot always be truly representative of 
the community. On the other hand, a PTA can 
be exceptionally influential because it may very 
completely represent all areas and groups within 
the community and will have many voices which 
may be raised in support of important issues. 
The feeling of security that comes with such 
backing lifts one’s morale and gives courage 
when one has an extensive program to promote. 

Place Earned by PTA 

PTA through its years of experience has 
learned its place in the educational system. 
Today good parent leaders do not adopt evan- 
gelical programs with naive enthusiasm that 
eventually place a superintendent in an em- 
barrassing position. Today our lay leaders are 
trained as they come into offices of influence 
and they are advised and directed by the State 
Congress to be helpful and not dictatorial. 
They stand ready to be informed by the super- 
intendent of the school’s vital needs and the 
official school plans. 

As one superintendent I find that I can sleep 
better nights during times of stress and strain 
that come with the presentation of school 
budgets and building programs because I know 
that the Board of Education and I do not stand 
alone. I know that if we have prepared the 
ground work properly we have the support 
of hundreds of loyal parents and teachers who 
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are with us because they have studied and 
understand the needs. 





Superior is Host for 1947 Convention 


At the last meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers it was agreed that the 1947 convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress will be held in 
Superior, May 1-2. 


Mrs. Doudna to Head Program Committee 

The preparation of the program for the 1947 
convention was assigned to a committee com- 
posed of Mrs. William Doudna, Madison, 
chairman; Mrs. Helen Oesterle, Madison; and 
Ruth Palmer, Kenosha. 

It was the decision of the Board of Man- 
agers that the convention would be limited 
to a two-day session, with the Friday meeting 
giving special emphasis to topics of special 
interest to teachers and school administrators. 
Contacts will be made with all schools in which 
there is a unit of the Wisconsin Congress urg- 
ing that special arrangements be made so that 
teachers actively identified with the PTA move- 
ment can be excused from teaching on May 2 
to permit them to attend the final day of the 
state convention. 





Wisconsin Congress Pushes Loan Fund 

The intense interest of the PTA in educa- 
tional problems was demonstrated at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Managers, held dur- 
ing the state teachers convention in Milwaukee 
the early part of November when it was rec- 
ommended that special efforts be made to have 
the Emma Brookmire Memorial Loan Fund in- 
creased to a point so that loans to worthy men 
and women preparing themselves for teaching 
can be made in the fall of 1947. 

All PTA units are being urged to set aside 
some of their funds for this special project, 
with donations made at the time of the state 
convention on May 1-2. 

Those entrusted with the administration of 
the Emma Brookmire Memorial Loan Fund are 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison, former state 
president and immediate past president of the 
National Congress; A. W. Zellmer, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, president of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; and O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Education association. 
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N. E. A. Chats 


with G. R. RANKIN 
Boy’s Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 


Your NEA Director 





PROGRESS: Last year Wisconsin NEA en- 
rollments on October 31 totaled 1595. This 
year, as of the same date, we have 3285. Many 
leaders in our state have brought this gain 
through early NEA boosting. 


WE CAN: With this fine start we can beat 
the Victory Action quota, 9171, for this year. 
We ought to have 12,500 Wisconsin teachers 
in the NEA this year. 


HOW TO HELP: To fulfill Wisconsin’s part 
in the Victory Action Membership Goals we 
need the active effort of every local. Every local 
may help by: 

1. Naming an NEA committee. 
2. Planning a program devoted to NEA. 


3. Enrolling its members in NEA. 
4. Affiliating as a local with NEA. 


WHAT DO I GET? Rightly you may ask, 
“What do I get for my $3 NEA dues?’ Here 
are some of the answers. 

The National Education Association is the 
national professional organization of the teach- 
ets of America. I should support the NEA 
because through membership: 

1. I receive the NEA Journal each school 
month, No teacher can afford to be without 
this inspiring magazine, which. tells of the As- 
sociation’s work and helps teachers work more 
efficiently. 

2. I receive the advantages of working with 
better prepared teachers and in more effective 
schools. The NEA has helped raise standards 
and improve elementary, high school, and 
college curriculums. 

3. I enjoy the privilege of helping establish 
lasting peace. The NEA participates actively 
in war and postwar planning. It formulates 
vital, longtime policies which influence the 
future of the nation and world. 

4. I receive the satisfaction of helping to 
promote the cause of federal aid for education. 

5. I benefit by the Association’s many re- 
search activities, and want to help maintain 
them. Facts gathered by the NEA have helped 
raise teachers’ salaries, initiate tenure and re- 
tirement legislation, get larger tax appropria- 
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tions, provide better school facilities, encourage 
new teaching methods. 

6. I enjoy the added strength which better 
public understanding gives the schools. Over 
the air, in its American Education Week mate- 
tials, through the newspapers, in news letters 
to magazines and individuals, the Association 
interprets schools to citizens. 

7. I want to receive the protection of a large 
well-organized Association which commands 
public respect. The NEA helps protect teach- 
ers against attack. It exposes the selfish motives 
of vested interests whose leaders seek to under- 
mine the confidence of the public in its schools. 


8. I am eager to pay a part of the debt each 
owes to his profession. By attending NEA 
meetings; belonging to its departments; and 
participating in its government directly, or in- 
directly through representatives, I can help 
build a better profession, a stronger country, 
and a happier world. 


MORE 100% RECORDS:Through November 8, 
further reports of 100% NEA enrollments are 
as follows: 


CITIES: Amery (1944); Appleton (1944); Bur- 
lington (1944); Delavan (1936); Frederic (1944); 
Kohler (1936); Milltown (1944); Osceola (1945); 
Rice Lake (1944); Saint Croix Falls (1944); South 
Milwaukee (1944); Spooner (1943). 

SCHOOLS: Algoma—Door-Kewaunee County 
Rural Normal (1945); Amery (1944); Appleton— 
Columbus (1942), Edison (1942), High (1942), 
McKinley Grade (1942), McKinley Junior High 
(1942), Washington (1942), Wilson Junior High 
(1942); Burlington—Lincoln (1944), Public 
(1944); Delavan (1936); Frederic—Grade (1944), 
High (1944); Hayward—High (1944); Kohler 
(1936); Melrose—Union Free High (1945); Mill- 
town—Grade (1944), High (1944); Milwaukee— 
Eugene Field (1939), U. S. Grant (1932); Osceola 
(1945); Oshkosh—Dale (1945), Franklin (1945), 
Jefferson (1945), Read (1945), Smith (1945), 
Washington (1945) ; Reedsburg—Sauk County Nor- 
mal (1942); Rice Lake—High (1944), Junior High 
(1944); St. Croix Falls—Elementary (1944), High 
(1944); South Milwaukee—Junior—-Senior High 
(1943); Spooner—High (1943). 


(The year indicates the first year of con- 
tinuous 100% NEA enrollment.) 

When reporting 100% NEA enrollments, 
be sure to indicate that fact. We want to give 
every school full credit. 








She 
QUESTION 


... of the... 


MONTH 


What can be done to assure the 
teacher of the ——) to live the 
normal life of a respectable citizen un- 
hampered by restricted community 
patterns? 





Each month statemehts from representative 
educators on a current educational issue will 
ap pear in the JOURNAL. No one, of course, can 
say all that might be said on the subject in the 
space allotted for the purpose. However, from 
the variety of comments, perhaps you may Se- 
cure ideas for thought and action. We invite 
your suggestions for future questions to be 
considered, 


H. G. Knudtson 


Superintendent of Schools 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 

The problem is a vital one. It is very real in 
the average community. Something, however, 
can be done about solving it. Our definitions 
of what constitutes a ‘normal life’? may differ 
somewhat. I assume we are thinking of the 
moral issues, primarily. Whether we admit it 
or not, the average parent in any community 
sets a higher standard of moral conduct for 
the teacher than he does for himself. Teachers 
must accept this fact before going into the 
profession. The school administrator should 
assume leadership in this respect by taking ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities offered him 
to speak before various groups in his com- 
munity. In these contacts he can champion the 
cause of his teachers. He must plan specific 
approaches toward the job of educating his 
community to the fact that teachers are ordinary 
human beings. He should encourage his teach- 
ers to affiliate with adult groups in the com- 
munity in all of the community activities. 

Just what is it that the average teacher feels 
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she can’t do in the typical community? Is she 
imagining some of these restrictions or are they 
real? Does the teacher feel she can’t smoke? 
I don’t believe the average community ob- 
jects to this today. Discretion should be used. 
Does the teacher wish to join a bowling teain, 
play pool or billiards? The average community 
does not object. Does the teacher wish to go 
to a night club on occasion? Usually there are 
no serious objections. Does the teacher wish 
to go to dances? Although communities do dif- 
fer in what they expect teachers to do, I feel 
that the typical Wisconsin community has liber- 
alized its thinking much in the past decade 
and has no desire to restrict the normal social 
lives of its teachers. Let us, as teachers, keep 
in mind, however, that by too much broaden- 
ing, we become proportionately thin. 


E. J. Zeiler 
Principal of Richards School 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 


Teachers can only be assured of protection 
against unreasonable and petty standards of 
conduct by the attitude and actions of the prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and school board. The 
administration and policy making body must 
firmly stand by the principle of personal free- 
dom. Teachers must be certain that they will 
have the support of the administration in case 
of criticism or persecution, so long as their 
actions are within the bounds of acceptable 
conduct for any good citizen, 

In most communities the people who de- 
mand puritanical conduct from teachers are in 
the minority. Their degree of influence with 
the school administration decides how much 
pressure will rest on the teachers. Good staff 
morale depends, in a large measure, on the 
protection given teachers against unfair or un- 
reasonable criticism. The teacher, in turn, must 
have a sense of balance between freedom and 
good taste in conduct. 


W. Parker Clark 


Eau Claire State Teachers College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I believe that several things can be done, 
some by the teacher training institution, some 
by the teacher, and some by the community 

The teacher training institution can and 
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should send the new teacher into the field 
well schooled in academic preparation, skilled 
in modern teaching techniques and conscious 
of the challenge and responsibility to the task 
of education that makes a ‘‘career teacher”. 

The community can and should furnish con- 
ditions for working and living which will en- 
courage a teacher to put forth highest effort 
and feel a sense of pride in his work. This 
means, among other things, adequate salaries 
and recognition of the services rendered. The 
community can refuse to tolerate non-producers 
in its teaching staff if it can sufficiently attract 
able, well qualified teachers who can and will 
produce the results needed. 

The teacher can attempt to excel as a teacher, 
and by his work, together with his continuing 
professional self-improvement, earn the respect 
and good will of the community. A good 
teacher invariably becomes a valued member 
of this same community. 


This done, a normal life is as much a mat- 
ter of course for a teacher as for any other 
respectable citizen. 


Hazel Strickert 
Rural Teacher 


Plain, Wisconsin 


There ate probably two major reasons why 
our country faces a grave elementary teacher 
shortage. One, of course, is the wage problem. 
The other, and by no means of lesser import- 
ance, is the fact that the teacher is probably 
the most talked about (either good or bad) 
person in the community. His or her life is an 
open book. How a teacher can be happy under 
these conditions is a very grave problem. 

Perhaps the solution might be to remove 
the cause or to educate the public to appreci- 
ate their teachers to a greater extent, but that 
is easier said than done. 


I believe, however, that we as teachers are 
fortunate to be in the profession at a time like 
this when we can be very particular in our 
choice of communities to work in. May I offer 
these three suggestions: first, know yourself— 
your likes and dislikes, and the kind of people 
you can work with; second, find out about 
your community—its resources, social 1if e, 
moral codes, and its religious influences; third, 
study the people with whom you will live and 
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work. Choose your school and community care- 
fully with these things in mind. 

I believe, therefore, that the solution to this 
problem lies with the teacher alone. It is a 
challenge. we must accept. But we can help 
ourselves by being more careful in our choices 
for a modern teacher of today will no longer 
live a life of seclusion in fear of side-stepping 
and losing his or her position. For today teach- 
ers are citizens of the world, ready to do their 
part in educating young Americans in the ways 
of peace and happiness. 


Leonore M. Feldmann 
Crawford Co. Supt. of Schools 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


We take for granted that every teacher wishes 
to lead a respectable life and to uphold the best 
standards of the community in which he, or 
she, teaches. In order to live unhampered by 
restricted community patterns the teacher needs 
be assured of: 


(1) The continued support of the school 
board. Should not teachers occasionally be in- 
vited to meetings of the board where their 
problems and plans can be discussed, and 
where they can learn to know each other 
better? 


(2) A welcome into the community. Active 
participation in the life of the community 
helps the teacher to become acquainted, and 
the better people know her the more tolerant 
they will be of her short-comings. 

(3) A well-equipped, comfortable school- 
room with a not too-heavy teaching load. If 
she is happy in her teaching situation she will 
reflect this happiness in her life outside and 
so again win friends, 

(4) Pleasant and comfortable living quar- 
ters where she may relax, entertain her friends, 
and live according to her own convictions. 


A. W. Zellmer 


Principal Wood County Normal School 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


This question implies that the teacher is now 
denied the opportunity of living a normal life 
where she teaches. I do not believe that is gen- 


erally true. Twenty-five years ago it may have 
been. 
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Both teacher and community share responsi- 
bility. The teacher should choose a community 
where the social pattern conforms to the type 
which fits her thinking. She should make a sin- 
cere effort to become a part of that community. 
The teacher who is a real person will quickly 
find friends and make a place for herself. 


Parents must recognize that they also have 
important obligations. The teacher needs op- 
portunities to express herself through recrea- 
tion, social life, in homelike surroundings with 
adequate salary. An active interest must be 
displayed in her by parents. 


The solution of the problem is a two-fold 
recognition of responsibility. 


Lorraine Orchard 
West High School 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Teachers’ groups and alert civic groups might 
sponsor a program of public education em- 
phasizing two good reasons for communities’ 
encouraging teachers to lead ‘normal’ lives, 
namely the realization of some curriculum goals 
and the contribution to teachers’ mental health. 
By the press, radio, and forum, in a program 
equal in intensity to the publicity currently 
being given to teachers’ salaries, we might 
show that if our curriculum goals include “in- 
terpreting life to students” and “preparing stu- 
dents for life’, we obviously must know what a 
“normal” life is! We might also show that 
maladjusted teachers can harm pupils, that a 
community which grants teachers normal, sin- 
cere social acceptance and freedom, plus a rea- 
sonable degree of financial security, is doing its 
part in safeguarding its children from neurotic 
behavior on the part of teachers. Isolating any 
group because of archaic conventions will make 
that group resentful or eccentric. 


Granted that any professional worker should 
accept some civic responsibility and an honor- 
able code of ethics, can’t we educate others, 
preferably early in their lives, to distinguish 
between a truly normal behavior pattern and 
provincial prejudices? Any teacher is happy to 
work in a community which comprehends this 
distinction! 
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Educational Spotlight 


LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 











COMING EVENTS 


Feb. 7—Southern WEA, Madison. 

Mar. 1-G—AASA, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 28—Northeastern WEA, Oshkosh. 

Mar. 31—Wis. Assn. Elem. Sch. Prin., Madison. 


Merrihew Succeeds Brace: L. H. Merrihew, 
principal of the Iron River schools for 25 years, 
has been appointed Bayfield County superintend- 
ent of schools by State Superintendent John Cal- 
lahan to succeed Daniel L. Brace who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Brace has accepted a position with the 
Veterans’ Administration at Wausau. 


Platteville STC Seeks Evaluation: The 
Rural Department of the Platteville STC held a 
luncheon for county superintendents and supervis- 
ing teachers of the area on October 10. Representa- 
tives from Grant, Lafayette, Iowa, and Richland 
counties attended. The purpose of the meeting was 
to evaluate the efforts of the college in meeting 
the needs of the southwestern counties in the sum- 
mer work offered by the rural department. Cyril 
Grace, director of Rural Training at the college, 
led the discussion. 


Elementary Principals to Meet, March 31: 
Philip Geil of Milwaukee, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of Elementary Principals, has an- 
nounced that March 31 will be the date of the 
annual meeting of the association at Madison. At 
a recent board meeting plans were made for the 
annual session. Alfred J. Wunrow of Manitowoc 
was named membership chairman to succeed 
William Menzel of Waukesha. 


Wesslen Succeeds Rasmusen at Athens: 
C. E. Wesslen, principal of the Stratford Public 
schools for the past nine years, was chosen prin- 
cipal at Athens to succeed V. B. Rasmusen who 
became principal at Greenwood. 


Cudahy Discusses Objectives: The Cudahy 
Education association cooperating with the Board 
of Education is informing the people of Cudahy 
of the goals of certain phases of education. Ar- 
ticles prepared by the teachers and suggested read- 
ings appear in the local paper once a month during 
the school year. 


_ Bast Elected President: At the October meet- 
ing of the Oconto Falls Education association Vic- 
tor Bast was chosen to succeed Mrs. Joyce Kilmer 
as president for the following year. Allie Allen 
was named vice president, and Agnes Hansen, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Plaps were made for the year's 
work, and committees were named to carry out 
the program of the association. 


Clip Corner by Cripe: Perhaps you have won- 
dered who is the writer of our new column CLIP 
CORNER by CRIPE. We are pleased to introduce 
to you the gentleman who gathers those pithy and 
pungent statements and also contributes many from 
his own observations of classrooms, school systems, 
and educational conventions. Meet Harold E. Cripe, 
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grade school principal at Racine. We hope you 
find his column as interesting as we do. 


Brown Co. Educators Honor Rentmeester: 
Andrew Rentmeester who is teaching his 41st con- 
secutive year in the one-room Finger Road school 
near Green Bay, was honored at a testimonial din- 
ner in De Pere by the Brown County Education 
association. Besides Mr. Rentmeester’s teaching 40 
years in the same school he also attended the same 
school for eight years. Enrolment in the school 
during the span of 40 years ranged from 76 the 
first year he taught to 25 last year. This year he 
has an enrolment of 40 pupils. His teaching career 
began at the country. school immediately after 
graduation from the Oshkosh Normal school. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rentmeester have raised a family of nine 
children all of whom received the first eight years 
of their education under the tutelage of their father. 


Childhood Education Unit Elects Officers: 
Paula Assenheimer of Milwaukee was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association of Childhood 
Education at a meeting of the group during the 
WEA convention. Other officers named included: 
Evelyn Peters, Milwaukee, Helen Simon, Madison, 
and May Tucker, Racine, vice presidents; and 
Evelyn Schuh, treasurer. 


VARIETY PLUS! 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


PosTER 
CoLors 


The new Milton Bradley Poster Colors are ideal for 
students because of their variety of uses and colors. 
Use them for effective posters, signs, murals, 
lettered show cards, and all other types of art 
work. Student Sets of 6, 12, or 16 jars offer pupils 
a variety of instantly available colors. 

Wide range of color combinations to meet 
every need and to harmonize with every kind of 
display or design. Write forcircular. 






Write to: 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
11S0. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 











NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 






Shadow Plays 
may help 
overcome 
children’s 
shyness 


TER Ose 


“Screened” from fy //} 
the audience, even 
the shyest and 
most diffident child has been known to 
throw himself into enthusiastic self- 
expression by means of Shadow Plays. 


He x 
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Your class might create its own plays 
based on school projects... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. []lumi- 
nate with one 100 or 500 watt bulb, 8 to 
10 feet back, center. The “Manipulator- 
voices” work little, flat profile figures 
against the screen and from below. 


This information is from the American 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Plays, Miss Pauline Benton, who 
knows from her school groups how sim- 
ple and enjoyable these shadow plays are 
for children. 
IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Indus- 
trial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 1218t 
St., New York City 27 — about Miss Benton's 
Study Plan (for which there is a charge). It tells 
how easy and fascinating it is to produce Shadow 
Plays. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 

complete chewing 
satisfaction. 
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Kloster Heads Trempealeau Assn.: B. A. 
Kloster of Osseo was elected president of the 
Trempealeau County Teachers association at its meet- 
ing at Blair High school, October 17. Florence Gor- 
ton of Arcadia was chosen vice president, and Marion 
Odegard was named secretary-treasurer for the com- 
ing year. An interesting panel discussion took up 
part of the meeting with nine members participating. 
The topic was “What the Child and the Community 
Can Expect from the School and What the School 
in Turn Can Expect from the Community.”” Maurice 
O. Graff, director of personnel La Crosse STC, dis- 
cussed “Problems That the High Schools Have to 
Meet Today”. 


Platteville STC Notes: Rural School Charter 


. Day was observed by a special program sponsored by 


the rural division under the direction of Cyril W. 
Grace, head of that department. President Chester O. 
Newlun addressed the group . . . Several P.T.C. 
alumni are now engaged in instructing in colleges. 
Robert Harker '43 teaches mathematics in the Wis- 
consin Institute of Technology. Mrs. Theresa Deery 
Whitechurch "46 and Henry Gmeinder ‘46 are grad- 
uate assistants at the University of Iowa .. . The 
largest Homecoming of all time is the consensus con- 
cerning the Pioneer college’s recent Homecoming. It 
is estimated that 750 alumni and former students 
returned. The first prize winner in the annual parade 
was the veterans’ Trailer Town Baby Show in which 
the proud fathers pushed their prodigies in carriages 
labeled and arranged in football formation . . . Over 
300 P.T.C. alumni and friends attended the annual 
get-together of the Pioneer College, at the Milwaukee 
convention . . . The College yearbook, The Pioneer 
will be published this year as a war period book, 
covering the classes of 1943-1947. Leo E. Boebel 
and Alma Heldstab of the faculty are sponsors. 


H. S. Teacher Becomes Music Publisher: 
Charles F. Harris, vocal and instrumental instructor 
at Viola and La Farge, and his wife have launched 
into the music publishing business. For a score of 
years he had made up tunes for children that they 
liked and hummed to themselves and his wife, Ethel 
Dick Harris, drew sketches which the children like. 
They have combined their talents and are authors of 
a new series of books called “Paint a Song’’ Series. 
Mr. Hatris composes the music and writes the words, 
though his wife sometimes helps him in the latter 
department, and Mrs. Hafris makes a sketch for the 
top half of each page which illustrates the song. Mr. 
Harris has been in band work in the state for 25 
years and was instructor in that subject at Eau Claire 
STC when he went into war work at the beginning 
of the war. On returning from the service he sought 
a place to live and then a job which turned out to 
be La Farge. Mr. and Mrs. Harris are signed up to 
produce 12 of the song books in the series with 16 
songs in each book. 


Waupaca Co. Teachers Plan Year’s Pro- 
gram: At the first meeting of the Waupaca County 
Teachers Association held at the Marson Hotel at 
Clintonville the evening of October 17 officers for 
the year were elected and plans for regular meetings 
were made. Following the dinner and program offi- 
cers for the year were elected which included: R. E. 
Clausen, superintendent of schools at Weyauwega, 
president; Emma Kugel, principal of Embarrass State 
Graded school, vice president; R. C. Van Raalte, 
county supervising teacher, secretary-treasurer. The 
principal speaker at the evening meeting was Mal- 
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colm Rosholt, journalist, world traveler, and authority 
on present day problems in China. 


Barron Co. Normal Conducts Broadcasts: 
Over station WJMC at Rice Lake the Barron County 
Normal school is conducting a series of 15 minute 
broadcasts every other Thursday at 3:30 p. m. The 
programs are for the purpose of explaining the work 
of the county normal, to try to interest desirable 
young men and women to consider teaching as a 
profession, and to give the students of the normal 


Kuzmiski in Serious Accident: Rose Kuz- 
miski, Washington National Insurance company rep- 
resentative in Wisconsin, was critically injured in an 
automobile accident in St. Paul on October 4. While 
Miss Kuzmiski and two Wisconsin teachers were 
returning to Hudson, Wisconsin, after spending the 
day in St. Paul their car was struck by a city bus. 
Miss Kuzmiski suffered severe injuries and has been 
a patient at the Anckers Hospital in St. Paul since 
then. The teachers riding with Miss Kuzmiski re- 
ceived only minor injuries and were immediately 
released from the hospital. 


Brady Teaching in Washington Univ.: Alice 
Brady, formerly of Green Bay Public schools, has 
become a member of the Department of Education 
of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. She is 
teaching two courses: ‘‘Scientific Investigation in the 
Field of Reading’ and ‘Principles of Teaching”, 
Miss Brady is also supervising both grade and high 
school student teachers. 


Buckley Becomes Guidance Treasurer: 
Chester A. Buckley, Vocational Adviser, Veterans’ 
Administration, has been appointed the treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Association of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance association to take the unexpired 
term of Harry G. Commerford, who has been trans- 
ferred to a Veterans’ Administration office outside 
of the state of Wisconsin. 


Oneida Co. Teachers Elect Winchester: 
Otis Winchester of Minocqua was elected president 
of the Oneida County Teachers association at its an- 
nual fall meeting in Rhinelander. Other officers 
named were: Clarence Wine, vice president; and 
C. R. Wentland, secretary-treasurer. 


Wrolstad Re-elected Portage Co. President: 
Russel Wrolstad of Rosholt was re-elected president 
of the Portage County Education association at its 
November meeting. William Williams of Amherst 
was named first vice president; Frank Hanna of 
Rosholt, second vice president; Mary McGinley of 
Custer state graded, secretary; and Marie Hencik of 
McDill state graded, treasurer. The name of the as- 
sociation was changed from Portage County Teach- 
ers association to Portage County Education asso- 
ciation. Constitutional revision also calls for the 
designation of the president of the association and 
one other officer to act as delegates to the WEA 
Representative Assembly. In the resolutions adopted 
the association went on record in favor of a sub- 
stantial increase in the legal minimum salary of 
teachers, full cooperation with the WEA in observ- 
ance of the 1948 state centennial, some measure ot 
student government in county schools, adequate rec- 
reational facilities for young people, increased state 
aids for all schools and additional equalization ap- 
portionments for needy districts, and approval of the 
WEA efforts to secure more adequate retirement an- 
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A new and exciting ‘‘tool”’ 
for visual education 


Complete, originally illustrated visu- 
alizations of outstanding classics on 


SLIDES ana SLIDE FILMS 


in FULL COLOR 


pICTOREELS 


THE FINEST IN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 


2"x2" Slides and 35mm. Slidefilm 


New in conception and treatment, these PICTOREEL pro- 
ductions afford students the opportunity of visualizing 
period costumes, architecture, manners, as well as “the 
pageantry and adventure of the stories themselves . . . 
in gorgeous full color. Excellent for English literature 


and history courses. 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


. by Charles Dickens. England in the 1800's 
. . . the time when Scrooge learns the mean- 
ing of Christmas in this immortal classic. 
We have illustrated and deseribed just one of these new 


PICTOREEL visualizations. There are {2 altogether, and 
they are listed in the handy coupon below. 


2” x 2” Slides . . . full set 35mm. Slidefilms (approxi- 
sage -. a mately 100 frames). $9.75 
at $4.25 each part. complete. 


AT YOUR DEALER, OR ORDER BY COUPON 


35mm. 2” x 2” Slides 
Slidefilms Full Set Part 
Ivanhoe ...... oj wecdedcgbievedcpndeetshoacstigqesdcebeseeees 
Treasure Island. ... 2... de cccccccccccdoccceeccccebecceees 
The Three Musketeers. J.........---) esse cece eeepeweeees 
Rip Van Winkle......g...ccceccceefecceecevceepeseoves 
Robinson Crusee.... 2. Jiccccccccccedoccceccesccfccccece 
Allee in Wonderland... 4......ccccccfecccccccccepeceecee 
A Christmas Carel. .... dic ccccccccefocccccccccc| coccces 
King Arthur..........cgeccccccccccefee sovccccofocceces 
Fobin Weed... cc cccesqecccccccccccBecesccccevebccccces 
Mabey BIEN... ccc cccccs dcccccccctcefeacccccsevehoesocce 
:i ...... SePPrrres TTEPPTeeTre) Creer Co 
Ali Baba and The 

















Forty Thieves. o......decccccccccccdeccerccccesteees oe 


MRE: cactecvxxkasunanene | OEP ee 
DO) Check ( Money Order 0 C.o.D. 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


a.K.0. BUILDING RADIO CiTY 20, N.Y 
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nuities for teachers. They also pledge to keep them- 
selves informed on current legislation affecting schools 
and teachers of Wisconsin. 


Fox River Valley Schoolmasters Meet: 
At the first postwar dinner meeting of the Fox Rive: 
Valley Schoolmasters Club held at Oshkosh, Novem- 
ber 19, discussion centered around the enlargement 
of facilities, the training of more teachers, and the 
raising of salaries of the educational profession. For- 
rest R. Polk, president of Oshkosh STC, led the panel 
discussions. William C. Hansen, president of Central 
STC, R. M. Bauer, superintendent of Fond du Lac 
schools, Frank Keller, director of Sturgeon Bay Vo- 
cational school, and Ralph H. Dosch, superintendent 
of schools at New Holstein, participated in the panel. 
C. R. Wileman, superintendent of schools at Brillion, 
is president of the organization. 


Found at the Convention: 5 umbrellas; Tip- 
Top Thanksgiving book, seals, and note paper; 1 
earring; 1 Bank of Juda check book with filler; 1 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Marinette, check book 
without filler; 1 ladies brown leather glove; 1 ladies 
kid glove; 1 ladies cloth glove (brown); 4 pairs 
ladies black gloves; 1 pair ladies brown gloves; 
1 scarf. 


Walworth Co. Teachers Hear Misner: At 
the banquet on November 18 of the Walworth 
County Teachers asociation, Paul J. Misner, super- 
intendent of the Glencoe, Illinois, Schools, addressed 
the group on “Education for Maturity”. Mr. Misner 
has established a national reputation for the 7. 
ment of Glenco teachers on a year around basis 
consequently placing educators on a par with other 
professions, 


Business and Pleasure for Marinette Peds: 
The Marinette county teachers combined business 
with pleasure at their Octoper 2 meeting at Goodman 
Park on the Peshtigo river, one of the picnic spots 
of Marinette county. After exploring the park and 
enjoying a supper by the fireplace the teachers heid 
their regular business meeting. Sherburn Libal, pres- 
ident of the association, reported on the WEA Locals 
Presidenis meeting at Green Bay. The association de- 
cided to study the salaries of Marinette county teach- 
ers with those of others of the state. 


Casely Elected President: The teachers of the 
city public grade schools and the Hartford High 
school have formed a local unit of the WEA. Wm. 
Casely was elected group president; Adeline Lohr, 
vice president; and Alice Eide, secretary-treasurer. 





NECROLOGY 
(WEA member at time of death) 


Hazel Margaret Josten, former director of the social 
studies at Central High school in La Crosse, died 
recently in that city. After graduation from Central 
High school, she attended the University of Wis- 
consin. Miss Josten returned to Central and was a 
teacher there for 31 years before she retired a few 
years ago. Her influence for better citizenship re- 
mains through the activities she initiated and through 
the scholarship fund provided in her will to be given 
to students from Central or Logan High schools 
“entering upon or doing undergraduate or graduate 
work at the University of Wisconsin”. 
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Ervin A. Peart, 62, former faculty member of 
Central High school, La Crosse, died recently at 
Pittsville, Wis. He was a graduate of Central STC 
at Stevens Point and of the manual arts course at 
Stout Institute. Due to ill health Mr. Peart retired 
in 1943 and returned to his native city of Pittsville, 


Charles S. Slichter, 82, dean emeritus of the 
Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin, died 
October 5 at Madison. The veteran educator, scien- 
tist, and author came to Wisconsin 60 years ago 
as a mathematics instructor. 


Jennie G. Marvin, 88, passed away November 7 
at Oshkosh. She had been ill only a short time. Miss 
Marvin was a member of the Oshkosh STC faculty 
from the time of her graduation from the institution 
until her retirement in 1930. During most of the 
time she was principal of the Training school. In 
addition to her educational work she was very active 
in community affairs and continued her interest long 
after retirement. Tribute of ‘master teacher” was paid 
to Miss Marvin at the recent 75th anniversary 
celebration of the Oshkosh STC. 


*Lester W. Conger, principal of Kohler Public 
schools, died in August. Mr. Conger became principal 
in 1922. 





PROPOSED CHANGES— 

(Continued from page 176) 
tion pupils plus a few resident pupils. When 
the cost of transportation is approved the state 
would pay one-half the cost from the trans- 
portation aid fund. 

The balance of the cost of transportation 
would be provided from local sources. 

The explanatory material set forth above has 
indicated the scope and cost of the proposed 
plan on a state wide basis. The proposed plan, 
if adopted, would apply to the respective school 
districts as set forth in the above illustrations. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT— 

(Continued from page 173) 
academic concern about this important matter 
will be of little avail. The great need is for a 
positive program of information in every com- 
munity. The purpose to equalize educational 
Opportunity more nearly thruout the nation is 
sound and desirable. It is practical and attain- 
able. When the American people understand 
these things they will move to action and they 
will get results. ; 





Thought is, perhaps, the forerunner and 
even the mother of ideas, and ideas are the most 
powerful and the most useful things in the 
world,—GEORGE GARDNER, 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


December 1946 


Organized in 1853 





AASA Scheduled For 
Atlantic City, Mar. 1-6 

The next annual convention of 
the American Association of 
§chool Administrators will be 
held at Atlantic City, N: J., March 
1-6, 1947. Five years will have 
elapsed since the last national 
meeting in February, 1942, at 
San Francisco. 

Regional conferences were held 
in 1944 and 1946, but the 1943 
and 1945 conferences were can- 
celled at the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. 


Wm. C. Kahl Elected 
Southwestern Prexy 








At the annual convention of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education as- 
sociation held at Platteville in Oc- 
tober William C. Kahl, supervis- 
ing principal at Lancaster, was 
chosen president for 1947. Mr. 
Kahl who-has been vice president 
during the past year succeeds Paul 
F, Gleiter of Darlington. 

Clarence Thorson, supervising 
principal at Blanchardville, was 
named vice president, and Arthur 
Kriewald of the Platteville High 
school was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The officers have selected Oc- 
tober 3, 1947, as the date for the. 
convention at Platteville. 





EDUCATION LEADERS FEATURE 
ANNUAL AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





U. of Wis. Rated One 
of Ten Best in USA 





The University of Wisconsin is 
rated as one of the 10 best state 
universities in the nation in a re- 
cent issue of Look magazine. Wis- 
consin high school operated by the 
State University, is listed as an 
outstanding high school, along with 
27 others in the United States. 

These ratings are made by state 
superintendents and prominent edu- 
cators who were polled by Look 
magazine in compiling an ‘Honor 
Roll of American Public Schools.” 

Other state universities listed in 
addition to Wisconsin are Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

A photograph showing Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin experiment in 
the use of sound film in the class- 
room is included in an article by 
the Look editor on “The Hope of 
American Education.” The photo- 
graph was taken at the University’s 
summer laboratory school which is 
called an example of ‘“‘outstand- 
ing work in furthering education 
through studies in the audio-visual 
field.” 








Teachers Colleges Plan 


The Wisconsin State Teachers 
Colleges have planned a five- 
weeks summer session at Eagle 
River, June 23-July 26 inclusive. 
Courses will be offered in Con- 
servation, Field Botany, Field 
Zoology, Elementary Field Geog- 
raphy, Nature Study, Outdoor 
Sketching, Physical Education(for 
credit), Social Recreation (for 
credit at La Crosse), and Wis- 
consin History. 


The camp is the property of 
the U. S. Forest Service. It is op- 
erated and managed by Trees for 
Tomorrow, Inc., a promotional 
and educational organization. The 
instructional program during the 
summer school session is under 
the direction and auspices of the 
State Teachers Colleges which 
supply the instructional staff, 
equipment, and text and reference 





books. The workshop plan of op- 
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Summer School Camp 


eration, employed during the 
1946 session, is contemplated for 
1947. Credit will be filed in the 
teachers college designated by the 
student. 


Registration by February 1 


Officers emphasize that all reg- 
istrations must be made by Feb- 
ruary 1 since the camp is used 
by other groups throughout the 
summer. Those interested should 
write immediately to the Reg- 
istrar or Director of the teachers 
college you have attended or 
plan to attend or to Pres. Wm. 
C. Hansen, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Stevens Point. 

For further details see the ad- 
vertisement on Page 208. 

The camp was originally op- 
erated at Lost Lake in 1939 and 
1940. In 1941, 1942, and 1946, 
it was held at Eagle River. 


| 


“Education for the Atomic Age”, 
the theme of American Education 
Week this year, served as a nat- 
ural springboard to create interest 
in the schools. Conscious of the 
extreme importance of education, 
educational leaders throughout the 
state did a splendid job making 
the communities aware of the fact 
that the schools do exist and for 
a purpose. 

Although information has not 
reached the WEA office about every 
educational association or school 
administrator who has promoted 
American Education Week, abund- 
ant evidence has come in to show 
the extent of the effort. If the num- 
erous newspaper articles, editorials, 
and advertisements appearing in 
the press may be used as a criteria 
then the special week was a success. 

Groups of merchants sponsored 
full page advertisements calling at- 
tention to American Education 
Week. Radio stations gave gener- 
ously of their time for special pro- 
grams by the schools and educa- 
tional leaders. City officials issued 
proclamations urging citizens to 
visit their schools. PTA’s prepared 
special programs for the week. 
Schools held “Open House” for 
hundreds of parents to see educa- 
tion in action. The WEA office 
found the demand for the sound 
films, “Pop Rings the Bell’ and 
“Assignment: Tomorrow’, greater 
that the supply during the week. 


To borrow an idea from the 





| CLIP CORNER: if the enthusiasm 
| of American Education Week for a 
| better educational system could be 
sustained throughout the year what 
| wonders could be accomplished! 





Elvehjem Heads Univ. 
Wis. Graduate School 





Conrad Elvehjem, professor of 
biochemistry, was appointed dean 
| of the graduate school of the Uni- 
| versity of Wisconsin by the Board 
of Regents recently. He was gradu- 
ate of the University in 1927 and 
spent the school year of 1929-30 
| in study at Cambridge, England. 
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Kenosha Young Lady 
Has Promising Future 





One of Wisconsin’s youngest 
daughters gives great promise of 
becoming a favorite on the concert 
stage. Her name is Marles, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Noie of 





Kenosha, and at the age of three 
“years, not only plays the piano but 
has. composed numbers which have 
appeal for those rated as expert in 
the field of music. 





The label “prodigy” is often 
hung on youngsters with the tal- 
ent possessed by this young lady. 
In her case, however,. the label is 
correct but only insofar as her mu- 
sical talent is concerned. She plays 
Beethoven, Bach, and Brahms, to 
mention only a few of the classical 
composers, but she also enjoys 
modern boogey woogey. 

Although she has been in de- 
mand for personal appearances 
throughout the country, her parents 
have confined her activities outside 
the home thus far to appearing 
before church and school groups 
with an occasional extra concert at 
a civic club luncheon. 

Playing the piano comes as nat- 
urally to Marles as playing with 
dolls comes to the average young- 
ster her age. During the balance 
of this school year by special per- 
mission she will make a tour of 
the schools of Wisconsin, appear- 
ing before general assemblies. 





Beloit Voters Approve 
High School Bond Issue 





Beloit’s long standing high 
school problems seem to be near- 
ing a solution. The voters ap- 
proved a $1,600,000 bond issue 
to assist in financing the con- 





struction of a $2,000,000 high 
school by a vote of 8,140 to 
2,170. Straightforward appeals to 
the people did the trick. 





Geography Teachers 
Meet at Columbus, 0. 


The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Geography 
Teachers will be held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, Decem-. 
ber 27 and 28, 1946. 

The program will emphasize 
three themes: (1) geography in 
the curriculum; (2) materials of 
teaching geography; (3) the con- 
tributions of geography toward 
education for international 
education. 

The National Council of Geog. 
raphy Teachers is the only asso- 
ciation of geography teachers or- 
ganized on a nationwide basis to 
improve and further the teaching 
of geography on all levels of 
education. Katheryne T. Whitte- 
more, professor at New York 
State College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is president. 

The American Association of 
Geographers and the American 
Society of Professional Geogaph- 
ers will also hold their annual 
meetings in Columbus at the same 
time that the Council will meet. 








1947 Eagle River Summer School Camp 


Sponsored by 


Wisconsin’s State Teachers Colleges 
at Eagle River, Wisconsin 





Five week session—June 23-July 26 inc. 











Classes will be in session six days each week. 
Six semester hours of credit can be earned. 





Fees.for camp residents will be $90 for the entire session, consisting of: 
$70 for board and room; $10 state incidental fee; $10 local camp fee. ’ 
Fees for commuters who live in the area will be $20, consisting of: $10 state incidental 


fee; $10 local camp fee. 


Veterans can attend under regular V. A. educational benefits. 





Courses will be offered in: 


credit), Wisconsin History. 


Conservation, Field Botany, Field Zoology, Elementary Field Geography, Nature 
Study, Outdoor Sketching, Physical Education (for credit), Social Recreation (for 





Application for enrollment in the 1947 camp should be made not later than Febru- 
ary 1st, 1947. A $10 deposit should accompany your application to insure reservation. 
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If interested get in touch with your Registrar or Director, or write 
President Wm. C. Hansen, State Teachers College, Stevens Point. 
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Oneida County Offers 
Training Scholarships 





Sensing the need for encourag- 
ing high school seniors to pre- 
pare for teaching, the Oneida 
County board of supervisors fol- 
lowed the recommendation of 
Supt. J. M. Reed and set up two 
scholarships. High school seniors 
in the county are eligible for 
grants of $300 for training at a 
State Teachers College, one to 
be chosen from Rhinelander high 
school, the other from another 
school in the county. The schol- 
arships are granted with the un- 
derstanding that teaching posi- 
tions are to be accepted in 
Oneida County. A committee 
composed of the Chairman of 
the County Board, District At- 
torney, County Superintendent, 
County Judge, and County Agent, 
shall direct the selection of 
seniors and carry out other 
provisions necessary to the 
arrangement. 

The County Board also adopted 
a resolution calling for a meet- 
ing of all municipal boards for 
the purpose of creating one 
school district covering the entire 
county. 





NAJD Holds Regional 
Meeting at Green Bay 





East High School, Green Bay, 
was the scene of the second re- 
gional journalism convention spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Journalism Directors. Last year 
a similar gathering was held at 
Oconto and received national recog- 
nition in “Scholastic Editor’ and 
“Quill and Scroll.” 

Thirteen advisers and 110 stu- 
dents representing ten schools at- 
tended the Green Bay meeting, 
hearing three informational and en- 
tertaining speeches on yearbook and 
newspaper problems. 

A talk by John B. LeMay, state 
director of the NAJD and adviser 
to the Oconto High school annual, 
gave practical, specific yearbook in- 
formation on organization, layouts, 
and copy. 

John Walter, former sports 
editor of the Green Bay Press— 
Gazette and now manager of FM 
Radio Station WJPG, spoke on 
Sports writing. John B. Torinus, 
assistant manager of the Press— 
Gazette, discussed the problems of 
makeup which confronts newspaper 
staffs and suggested possible 
solutions. 

Miss Helen Risdon of the host 
school was general chairman. 
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In-Service Training Program Facts Released 


A statement of the 1946-47 In- 
Service Training Program for 
Teachers in Child Study and a 
summary of the activities of the 
Psyco-Educational Clinic during 
1945-46 were recently released by 
T. L. Torgerson, chairman of the 
Psyco-Educational Clinic, and 
Stuart Tiedeman. The state pro- 
ram in child development has 
ue sponsored by the School of 
Education of the University of Wis- 
consin in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity Child Development Com- 
mittee and the State Curriculuin 
Committee on Child Growth and 
Development. 





The objectives of the study have 
been to encourage teacher training 
institutions to extend their present 
programs of child study as a basic 
part of the teacher training pro- 
gram and to provide an in-service 
program of child study in schools 
in their immediate vicinity. 

The report gives some actual 
cases studied and results accom- 
plished after the pupil has been 
properly adjusted. 

Whatever is translatable into 
other and simpler words of the 
same language, without loss of 
sense or dignity, is bad.—S. T. 
COLERIDGE. 








be disabled this year. 


be disabled are those 


Group Insurance Plan. 


you to enroll now. 





WHAT DOES THE 
RECORD SHOW? 


THE RECORD SHOWS that there will be 


certain teachers in your school system who will 


THE RECORD SHOWS that those who will 


would never be ill or injured. 


THE RECORD SHOWS that you can’t win 
against such unexpected events as accidents or ill- 


messes unless you join your Teachers W.E.A. 


THE RECORD SHOWS that is is wise for 
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Teachers Can Help to 
Fight Tuberculosis 


Because tuberculosis has no out- 
ward symptoms in its early stage, 
yet may be contagious in that stage, 
it constitutes a major public health 
problem in this country according 
to authoritative medical men. 

Educational staff personnel are 
urged to avail themselves of free 
chest fluoroscopic examinations 


Christmas Seals 





» + Your Protection 
Against Tuberculosis 














from their local Board of Health. 

Because the multiple activities of 
tuberculosis associations through- 
out the state depend upon the gen- 
erosity of the people in buying the 
annual Christmas seals, and since 
through the funds raised from the 
Christmas Seal sales the fight 
against tuberculosis is carried on, 
everyone is urged to carry on the 
American tradition of affixing 
Christmas seals to letters, cards, 
and packages. Every one you place 
on a letter or card carries with it 
a promise that someone whose 
future may be shadowed by dread 
tuberculosis need never know its 
ravages. BUY AND USE 
CHRISTMAS SEALS. 

In addition to clinics and health 
centers, extensive tuberculosis and 





health educational work is carried 
on by your Tuberculosis associa- 
tion. It seeks to rehabilitate those 
who have recovered from tubercu- 
losis and supplements tax-supported 
agencies devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of the disease. 





Commission Eyes School 
District Reorganization 


A Commission of School Dis- 
trict Reorganization, sponsored by 
the Rural Education Project of the 
University of Chicago and the 
Rural Service of the NEA, has 
been created to take a good hard 
look at school district reorganiza- 
tion in seven states. 

Experiences of district reorgan- 
ization will be put under the mi- 
croscope to reveal factors that 
speed, factors that rétard, and 
factors that determine the nature 
of reorganization. Small school 
districts have been charged with 
“robbing rural children of needed 
education and the nation of prop- 
erly-equipped citizens’. Other crit- 
icisms leveled at the small district 
school are the waste of taxpayers’ 
money, the failure to secure the 
services of the more highly trained 
teacher, the lack of a well-rounded 
educational program, and the in- 
sufficiency of teaching aids. Fur- 
thermore it is charged with the 
wasting of the time of bright boys 
and girls and discourages the 
attendance of their less able broth- 
ers and sisters. 


The Commission will throw 
light on the ‘characteristics of effec- 
tive school district ore nization 


and the ways in which such organ- 
ization may be achieved. It will do 
a lot of poking into school c'osets 





Wegner of Waupun Joins 
State Department Staff 

Henry C. Wegner, superintend- 
ent of schools of Waupun, has be. 
come assistant administrator of the 
Federal school lunch program in 
the state department of public in. 
struction. Mr. Wegner resigned on 
October 10 after many years as 
head of the Waupun Public schools, 
For several years he was chairman 
of the Extension Service of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
association and secretary of the 
Wisconsin Band Association. 

Ervin Pfefferkorn, principal of 
the high school, was named acting 
superintendent. 





of many states to see why reorgan- 
ization has progressed so rapidly in 
some states and lagged so badly in 
others. 

Co-chairmen of the Commission 
are Floyd W. Reeves, professor of 
administration in both the Political 
Science and Education Departments 
of the University of Chicago, and 
Howard A. Dawson, executive sec- 
retary of the Department of Rural 
Education and Director of Rural 
Service of the NEA. 

Other members of the Commis- 
sion are: Julian E. Butterworth, 
professor of rural education, Cor- 
nell university; Leslie L. Chisholm, 
professor of education, University 
of Nebraska; F. H. Guild, director 
of research department, Legislative 
Council of the State of Kansas; 
Irving F. Pearson, executive secre- 
tary, Illinois Education association; 
J. A. Starrak, professor of voca- 
tional education, Iowa State col- 
lege. Francis S$. Chase, director of 
Rural Editorial Service, is serving 
as a consultant. 





BOOKING FORM FOR FILMS 


Send this form to the Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wis. 


Please book us for 


Assignment: Tomorrow 
Pop Rings the Bell __ 


(If wanted for more than one day, list inclusive first and last dates. A print will be mailed 
to you prepaid. Payment of return postage is the only cost to you.) 





Assignment: Tomorrow is a 26 minute 16mm sound film presenting the American teacher at 
work in the classroom and the outside world. A seven minute trailer shows the work of the 
National Education Association and its relationship to the state and local units. 


Pop Rings the Bell is a 20 minute 16mm sound film portraying a “back to school party” which 
brings the citizens to the school where they s2e the new teaching methods, the new equip- 
ment and new apparatus. Emphasis is placed on the economic value of educat’on. 


Name Organization ____- st Sh 


Mailing Address 


PLEASE KEEP THE FILM FOR YOUR SCH EDULED DATES ONLY. OTHERS HAVE IT 
’ RESERVED. RETURN PROMPTLY. 
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Northeastern Extension 
Service Planned for ‘46 


Gordon R. Leistikow, chairman 
of the Extension Service of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education 
association, has announced a series 
of meetings on teaching from 
December 9-13 inclusive, under 
the direction of Elda Merton of 
Chicago. Demonstrations were 
given for the benefit of grade 
teachers in the smaller communi- 
ties. The schedule for the week 
included a meeting at Kohler, Dec. 
9; Oostburg, Dec. 10; Kiel, Dec. 
11; Brillion, Dec. 12; and Kau- 
kauna, Dec. 13. 

For the first four days of the 
series a demonstration was given 
in the morning session with a 4th 
grade on “How to Teach Com- 
putation Meaningfully’’, and in the 
afternoon with a 6th grade on 
“How to Teach Thought Problems 
Meaningfully”. The Friday session 
at Kaukauna was with 3rd and Sth 
mage At each session teachers 
rom the smaller city schools neat 
the host school were present. 


Other Meetings Planned 
After the holiday vacation period 
a series of demonstrations are 
planned for smaller cities and vil- 
lages on high school English, 
science, and grade reading and 
language. If master teachers can 
be secured the Committee ex- 
pects to have 20 demonstration 
centers throughout the area served 

by the Northeastern WEA. 


12 Month Pay Suggested 
at Rural Ed. Conference 











At a one-day rural education 
conference held at Whitewater STC 
on October 31 payment of salaries 
to teachers on a 12 month basis 
was suggested as one solution to 
the problem of teacher recruitment. 
Among other suggestions consid- 
ered by the county superintendents, 
supervising teachers, and county 
normal school principals of south- 
eastern Wisconsin included the fol- 
lowing: improve school buildings 
and equipment; supply adequate 
janitorial service; install automatic 
heating systems such as an oil 
burner or stoker; encourage legis- 
lation which will enlarge the size 
of the districts, increase state aids, 
and improve the status of the 
teacher; screen students to discover 
teacher possibilities; offer scholar- 
ships for teacher training; encour- 
age high school graduates to con- 
sider teaching as a profession. 


_ Legislative Program 
Discussion relative to the legis- 





lative program necessary for better 
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schools in Wisconsin centered 
around the need for a health meas- 
ure requiring teachers to undergo 
a physical examination every three 
years and a chest X-Ray yearly, in- 
creased state aids, set a school en- 
trance age limit, increase salary of 
State Superintendent and increase 
the personnel of the department, 
increase state aids for both ele- 
mentary and high school trans- 
portation, adequate compulsory at- 
tendance laws for both public and 
private schools, and limitation of 
total school tax for elementary 
school purposes to 12 mills. 

In an address to the group 
R. C. Williams, president of 
Whitewater STC, stressed the need 
for curriculum revision in the col- 
leges as well as coordinative work 
between the teachers college and 
the field. 





Commercial Arts Unit, 
Travels Rural Circuit 


In Kern county, California, 
seven rural elementary schools 
have the benefits of a mobile 
commercial arts unit traveling the 
circuit. A school bus was con- 
verted into a typing classroom 
with stationary seats and adjust- 
able table tops. In addition to the 
typewriters, the unit contains add- 
ing machines and a mimeograph. 

Instruction is given in typing, 
office practice, and the operation 
of office machines to 209 students 
in the seven schools. Twenty-five 
eighth grade pupils in one school 
are also taking shorthand. 

Each school pays one tenth of 


' the teacher's salary for each half 


day of service per week. 


Enriched Programs 


Kern County also has two mo- 
bile shop units serving about 
twenty schools. These units are 
fully equipped with power and 
hand tools. A home economics 
trailer is now in its second year 
of operation in this county. 


Chase Warns Against 
Public Complacency 





“What inference may be drawn 
from a recent Gallup poll show- 
ing that 87 per cent of parents 
are pleased with the schools their 
children attend?’’, asks Francis 
S. Chase, director of the Rural 
Editorial Service, in a statement 
issued from the RES headquarters 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Chase remarks that on its 
face the statistics look like a re- 
sounding vote of approval for 
schools and teachers, especially 
since only 8 per cent expressed 
the view that teachers are doing 
a poor job. 





Expect Best in Education 


“So, far from regarding this 
| evidence of public satisfaction as 
an invitation to complacency,” 
remarks Mr. Chase,” school lead- 
ers would do well to take it as a 
warning bel]. If 87 per cent of 
citizens are satisfied with existing 
school conditions, they should 
not be permitted to remain so. 
Instead, they should be aroused 
to the point of refusing to tol- 
erate anything except the best in 
education that the united re- 
sources of this nation can pro- 
vide. It is quite in order to recog- 
nize the good job that schools 
are doing under existing circum- 
stances, provided it is also recog- 
nized that the circumstances sur- 
rounding public education today 
are good enough almost 
nowhere.” 

The American public, concludes 
Mr. Chase, must be given a vision 
of what education can be and do 
when the right conditions are 
created. The right conditions are 
those which will assure a sufh- 
cient number of good teachers 
working under circumstances that 
enable them both to understand 
and to ‘meet the develonmentat 
| needs of individual and of society. 














CLINTON, TOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





TEACHERS! 


Free enrollment. for you. 


If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Mountain 
Region, Northwest or Southwest, we can find it 


Member, N. A. T. A. 





GEORGE R. RAY, 


410 Ins. Bldg. 45th 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Owner and Manager 


Year Madison 3, Wis. 





Telephone: Fairchild 8382 





Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Free enrollment 
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State Medical Society 
Opposes Jr. H. Football 





The Committee on School 
Health of the Wisconsin State 
Medical Society recently regis- 
tered its opposition to inter- 
scholastic football for junior high 
school students. The action stems 
from a suggestion in some edu- 
cational circles in Wisconsin that 
students of junior high school 
age be permitted to engage in 
interscholastic competition. 

The resolution points out that 
the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, represent- 
ing the National Education as- 
sociation and the American Med- 
ical association, in 1945 recom- 
mended that all interscholastic 
competition be limited to senior 
high school students and that 
“junior high school boys should 
not compete in American foot- 
ball’, either on an interscholastic 
or intramural basis. The resolu- 
tion further declares that promin- 
ent pediatricians and orthopedic 
specialists contacted in reference 
to the problem were unanimous in 
their opinion that it is harmful, 
a, and emotionally, for 
oys of junior high school age 
to compte in  interscholastic 
football. 

In positive language the State 
Medical Society condemn the con- 
templated expansion of inter- 
scholastic competition below the 
senior high school level and at 
that level competition should be 
under competent coaching direc- 
tion, adequate safeguards, and 
competent medical direction. 





“Put More Oomph in 
Education” is Advice 


“How are we going to arouse 
the whole people of today that edu- 
cation is the best investment for a 
prosperous tomorrow?” asks Eric 
Johnson, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and now president of the 
Motion Picture Association of 
America. Mr. Johnson believes we 
aren’t going to do it by passing a 
string of laws. Compulsion never 
accomplished anything in this 
country or anywhere else. 

“The way to improve the edu- 
cational level in this country’’, de- 
clares Mr. Johnson,” is by educa- 
tion. That’s your job and it’s my 
job. Its the job of salesmanship. 
. . . Let’s approach this process of 
educating the country on the value 
of education with all the scien- 
tific viewpoint of the public rela- 
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Veterans Give Impression of Wartime Training 





tions man. We need to put a 
little more oomph in education. 
It is a field packed with the 
dramatic and glamour, too”. He 
urges teachers to “invite more and 
more business men, professional 
men, farmers, labor leaders, and 
housewives to attend gatherings. 
Let them criticise if they want to. 
It’s the first step toward under- 
standing”. 

Mr. Johnson believes there is a 
great story in education—a_ suc- 
cession of stories. Education is 
dramatic. It has everything in to 
make it so: struggle, pathos, 
triumph, competition, good humor, 
and interesting people. Just as 
business needs more customers, 
education needs more enthusiasts. 
The story of education can be sold. 


Referenda Results 


Voters of Wisconsin approved 
an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to set up a state auditing 
agency. Previously, the audit 
duties were invested in the Sec- 
retary of State. At the same elec- 
tion an amendment to permit 
transportation of pupils to and 
from private and parochial 
schools at public expense was 
rejected. 

The citizens of Madison voted 
to adopt the city manager form 
of government. 


Utah School Cooks 
Hold Summer Workshop 











Since Congress has appropri- 
ated money for the support of 
school lunch programs those re- 
sponsible for the success of the 
project are seeking ways and 
means of providing school chil- 
dren with better lunches. Boys 
and girls of Utah are eating bet- 
ter school lunches this year be- 
cause their lunchroom cooks, 
managers, and supervisors went 
to college last summer. 

Nearly 280 Utah school lunch 
workers spent a week last August 
on the campus of the Utah State 
Agricultural College at Logan, 
where they followed a carefully 
planned schedule of classes and 
related activities. In keeping with 
the theme, ‘Steaming Up For A 
Good School Lunch’, classes, 
demonstrations, and consultations 
were held on nutritional values, 
marketing, meal preparation, 
health and sanitation, menu plan- 
ning, costs, educational phases 
and personnel relationships. 





The American Council on Edu- 
cation’s Commission on Implica- 
tions of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Program has recently is. 
sued a report summarizing the 
opinions of 2,000 war veterans 
and about 350 educators on les. 
sons learned from armed service 
experience. 

The report points out that the 
two chief lessons for civilian edu. 
cation from armed service experi- 
ence appear to be: 

1. Greater use of personal in- 
terviewing and of tests of specific 
traits and abilities as a basis for 
guidance and instruction; and 

2. Wider and more effective 
use of such aids to instruction as 
maps, charts, photographs, slides, 
motion pictures, and models. 


Testing Experts Needed 

Among the armed services test. 
ing programs which are thought 
particularly promising for adap- 
tation are the Navy V-12 and 
Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram prognostic and achievement 
tests, the aircrew classification 
tests, and the coordination and 
dexterity tests for manual skills. 
The 180 civilian educators who 
had wartime opportunity for close 
observation of classification and 
training in the armed forces ap- 
parently agree that: 

“College and school systems 
should be provided with com- 
petent, full-time testing experts 
at the rate of at least one per 
1,000 students, plus essential cler- 
ical assistance and good equip- 
ment, and the service of expert 
counselors of students at a much 
more frequent rate.” 


Clarification of Aims 


Other implications stressed by 
the students and educators 
queried by the Commission in- 
clude greater clarity and definite- 
ness of aims, more in-service 
teacher training, elimination of 
non-essential content, and more 
frequent achievement testing. 





“The school lunch training 
conference will have beneficial 
effects in every community in our 
state this year,’’ in the opinion 
of Mary B. Kirkham, field super- 
visor of school lunch program. 
She says workers are more an- 
xious to do an excellent job 
since the stimulating workshop, 
and the result is a better func- 
tioning school lunch program so 
far this year. 
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Do You Know... 


That your Credit Union now makes qualified loans up to 
$300.00 on signature only? 


That it is better to take a large loan and clean up all obligations 
than a small one to take care of a few? 


That interest rates at many loan companies average more than 
twice as high as at your Credit Union? 


Borrow From Your Credit Union 
To Consolidate Your Debts—To Meet Current Expenses 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 











Name Member of WEA-__-__------_-__- 

Lh 1 ene Widow-----_--__ Widower___-_____ Ye 

Amount Desired $ For How Long Date of First 
Payment. Purpose of Loan___ i del ole eae 3 8 

















Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 


If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

Name RAE ea ee eee es eee ae 
Name. Ie Si. file in Oe Nd 
If other security is being offered, give description__________________________________ 









































My salary is $ POW GMAIN TOR oes ei months 
My total indebtedness is $ Nature of Indebtedness__________________ 
Do you own a car?..... 2. Make:and Year... Encumbrance $_______-_ 





Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support? Pen OR sien SRN ie, Se 
ED ee ne Se rere OE SR ee ee, Oe or RE Re eee e — 
My home address is aca LP A PE PA LS RN AN ME 
Naine or my parents and their addcrese. ee 























Years in Present Position ‘Total Experiente. 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19_.._, I am under contract to__-_________-_____________ 




















(Name in Full) 
On a thevloer fits ok 
= Chir. 














CREDIT COMMITTEF 
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Chips off the 


Sunny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH You 





It Can’t Happen Here 

“We have been married a year and never quarrel. 
If a difference of opinion arises, and I am right, my 
husband gives in.” P 

“But what if he is right?” 

“That has not yet occurred.” 


Reaction 

When the judge ruled that you had to pay alimony, 
how did you feel about it ? 

“Chagrined.” 

“How did your wife feel about it?” 

“She grinned.” 


Relief in Sight 

A Chinese laundryman phoned his dentist for an 
appointment. 

“Two-thirty all right?’’ the doc asked. 

“Yes,” replied the laundryman, ‘Tooth hurty all 
right, but what time I come?” 


Point of View 

“Grandma, what kind of husband would you ad- 
vise me to get?” 

“Well, young lady, my advice is to leave the hus- 
bands alone and get yourself a single man.” 


Banking Practice 

Stranger: ‘Can you tell me what a joint account 
is? My wife and I want to open one.” 

Cashier: “Well, in that case, a joint account is 
one where you put the money in and your wife 
takes it out.” 


The Question Is! 


Young Johnny was inclined to be rather frivolous 
and irresponsible, and his father decided to have a 
serious talk with him. 

“Johnny,” he said, ‘‘you’re a big boy now and it’s 
time you took things more seriously. Just supposing 
I were to die suddenly, where would you be?” 

“I'd be here,” replied Johnny. ‘The question is, 
where would you be?” 


An Ideal 


Tired after a hard day, a distinguished congress- 
man in Washington handed the menu back to the 
waiter and said: “Just bring me a good meal.” 

A good meal was served and the congressman 
gave the waiter a generous tip. 

“Thank you, suh,” the waiter said, “’nd if you 
got any friends what can’t read, jo’ jus’, send ‘em 
to me.” 


Just One More 


“Was your 
you jilted him?” 

“No. When I gave him his ring back he calmly 
took it and simply made a tiny notch on the inside. 
And then, to my humiliation, I noticed there were 
five notches there already.” 


sailor friend broken-hearted when 
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Let There Be Light 


The stingy farmer was scoring the hired man for 
carrying a lighted lantern to call on his best girl. 

“The idea,’ he exclaimed. “When I was couttin’ 
I never carried no lantern; I went in the dark.’” 

“Yes,’’ said the hired man sadly, ‘‘and look what 
you got.” 


Older the Better 


A wealthy man, intent on matrimony, told his 
friend one day that he was 60 years old, and asked: 
“Would it be better if I told a young lady whom 
I'd like to marry that I’m only 50?” 

Said the friend: “Your chances would be better 
if you'd tell her you were 75.” 


Within the Law 


Among the rules governing the schoolroom was one 
prohibiting the eating of candy or the chewing of 
gum during school hours. The teacher noticing a 
suspicious lump in Johnny’s cheek said: “Johnny, 
are you eating candy or chewing gum?” 

“No, I’m not teacher,” Johnny replied, ‘I’m just 
soaking a prune to eat at recess.” 


Why Bother? 


Operator: “It costs 75¢ to talk to Chicago.” 
McTavish: “Can’t you make a special rate for just 
listening? I want to call my wife.” 


A Good Risk 


“Mummy, may I go in for a swim?” 
“Certainly not, dear, it’s far too deep.” 
“But daddy is in swimming.” 

“Yes, dear, but he’s insured.” 








GINGER! 





























This is my cousin Albert. He’d like to 
stay after school in my place. 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia and Fact-Index. 

F. E. Compton & Co., Chicago. 15 volumes. 

An examination of the new postwar edition of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia makes us more than 
a little envious of today’s children. What a pleasant 
way to become well-informed! Here is a_ real 
treasure-trove of knowledge superbly presented. In 
fact, no effort seems to have been spared towards 
making Compton’s an ideal encyclopedia for the 
student. 

This edition, printed on pre-war weight paper, is 
alive with brilliant new color. The whole physical 
appearance has been altered to reflect the streamlined 
era of today as well as the modern spirit of the text. 
Many of the excellent color illustrations are koda- 
chromes which produce nature’s own hues. Eleven 
pages of new color are devoted to American birds 
which are valuable for nature study—the child’s 
first introduction to science. Another contribution to 
nature study are the blossom and fruit pictures— 
18 varieties of fruit showing the corresponding blos- 
soms. Other color plates show wild flowers of the 
United States; cacti with amazing examples of adap- 
tation to desert drouth; dogs of all kinds; and native 
wild animals. There is an abundance of maps of the 
world and of the United States. 

The new Compton’s is well equipped to meet the 
demand for facts, answers to questions, and back- 
ground material. 


These Americas, by Samuel S. Johnson. Webster 
Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1946. 485 pp. 
Illustrated. List $1.80. 

This is a history of the Americas for secondary 
schools. It is a fascinating story of the western 
hemisphere and of the economic, political, and cul- 
tural development of the twenty-two nations com- 
prising it. Includes an excellent chapter on the his- 
tory of Canada, a really coherent discussion of the 
absorbing history of Central and South America, and 
illuminating sections on the general physical char- 
acteristics of the western continent and how these 
characteristics have influenced the history of the 
western half of the globe. Designed for a basic course 
in South American history or as a supplement to a 
course in American history to make it a truly Ameri- 
can history course. A postwar book with a hemispheric 
atmosphere for a sound postwar American history 
program. 


Great Names in American History, by Gilmartin 
and Skehan. Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago, 1946. 384 
pp. 133 il. List $1.28. 

Great Names in American History serves as a 
general background for the study of American his- 
tory in the middle grades. Thirty-six biographies of 
great men, ranging from Columbus to Roosevelt, are 
arranged in six sequential units covering discoveries, 
founding fathers, leaders of the westward expansion, 
heroes of the War between the States, inventors, and 
world leaders. Simplicity of organization, teaching 
and learning aids, and a warmly human account of 
great men, in a language appealing to children make 
Great Names in American History suitable for gradé 
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four especially, though third and fifth grade pupils 
will find this an interesting text. Illustrations are 
numerous, many in four colors, and classical art 
masterpieces are used as well as photographs and 
drawings. 


Teaching English Usage, by Robert C. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York. 2 
$2.00. 

Teaching English Usage begins with an interesting 
account of the background of correct usage. Follow- 
ing a discussion of the history it explains the various 
levels in English usage which should make the 
student aware of the importance of the mastery of 
correct speech and composition. Part II presents the 
problems of grammar, syntax, and word choice. Not 
only are the rules stated but also an authoratative 
account and analysis of correct usage. Part III treats 
the problems of procedure of teaching usage on all 
levels from grades to senior high school. The final 
chapter, “The Evaluation of Usage Teaching’, offers 
suggestions for the diagnosis of pupil difficulties and 
means to measure teaching success. 

World History, by Smith, Muzzey, and Lloyd. Ginn 
& Co., Chicago, 1946. 820 pp. $2.80. 

In an introductory word to the student he is re- 
minded of how difficult it is to understand a motion 
picture when he enters in the middle of an unfolding 
drama. To apply the analogy the student finds him- 
self in a similar confused state as he views the world 
today with all its conflicting idealogies and interests. 
In order to understand the present World History— 
The Struggle for Civilization gives the student a 
panoramic view of civilization from prehistoric man 
to the signing of the United Nations Charter. Be- 
cause we have come to realize that all nations and 
all peoples have contributed to civilization this book 
treats the development of civilization in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and the Western Hemisphere. Every great 
movement and every world figure are covered, but 
of course the greatest emphasis is placed upon the 
more modern times which have the most influence 
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65 p. 1946. 


_on world policies. About 25 per cent of the text 


déals with the era from 1941 to 1946. It gives space 
to the development of science and industry and to 
the explanation of the social, economic, and religious 
movements which have molded the lives of the na- 
tions. At the close of each chapter is found an ample 
supply of study aids. 


Junior English in Action, by Tressler and Shel- 
madine. D. C. Heath & Co., Chicago. Four Edition, 
1946. Book I, $1.32; Book II, $1.36; Book III, 
$1.44. 

This series of English texts are intended primarily 
for junior high schools. They are based on the prin- 
ciple that every situation or pupil experience in and 
out of school calls for communication and stimulates 
self-expression. It offers an opportunity to build 
language habits and skills. Sufficient activities are 
provided for the different abilities of pupils. Junior 
English in Action closely integrates the pupils’ learn- 
ing in the classroom with his social experience out 
of school. The books are well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and cartoons for a purpose. 
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Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook, by Educational 
Press Association, 1201—16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1946. 192 p. Illustrated $2.75. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Yearbook which came 
from the press in July, is an invaluable sourcebook 
for libraries, school administrators, publishers, and 
advertisers. It contains (1) a complete list of educa- 
tional periodicals in the U. S. with a brief statement 
concerning the history and purposes of each publica- 
tion and a complete roster of personnel; (2) a 
notable series of articles on educational journalism 
in the U. S. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from Journal’s Advertisers 


14a. Workbook for use with Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary is a 16 page booklet in 
which teachers of English will find helpful sug- 
gestions for teaching the use of the dictionary. 
Indicate the quantity desired for each class. (G 
& C Merriam) 
. Pictoreels is a catalog of 16mm sound and silent 
films, 35mm. color slidefilms and 2 x 2 color 
slides. It offers a variety of feature length pic- 
tures—drama, musicals and unusual educational 
short subjects. Pictures available on a rental or 
sale basis. (Pictorial Films) 
16a. “Aviation in the Elementary School’, offers 
graded units and selected reference bibliography 
for the elementary teachers who are integrating 
air-age learning with regular classroom cur- 
riculum. (TWA) , 

17a. NEW Hand Care Chart and leaflets for girls 
for use by teachers of Home Economics, Health 
and Physical Education and business subjects. 
Specify number of students for leaflets. (Bristol- 
Myers Company) 

18a. Hair-Do chart illustrates the right hair-do for 
different types of faces. It also suggests new 
ideas for head bands and other hair-do gadgets 
which the teen-age girl and her older sister 
will adore. 

In requesting the items listed above, please indi- 
cate the quantity you can use to good advantage in 
each case. It may require as much as 3 or 4 weeks 
for delivery of some of these items. 


a 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 

14a 15a 16a 17a 18a 
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America Land of Freedom, by Hartman. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 1946. 644 p. $2.20. 


America Land of Freedom is a history book for 
junior high school written with emphasis on trends 
and forces with little attention to dates or separate 
events. From the landing of the small band of cour. 
ageous Pilgrims on the Atlantic coast to the present 
time when the United States has become the strongest 
world power is a story of growth in power, vision, 
and influence. It is a story of adventure, of conquest 
of material wealth, of peoples from many countries 
slowly building a nation. It is a story of the devel. 
opment of culture with a broad democratic base. It 
is a story of a passion for social justice. And a story 
of how we find ourselves enmeshed in the unsettled 
problems of the world. All of this is developed in a 
human interest style. At the close of each chapter an 
overview, a list of things to be done, and a word 
study are found. 


The Day Before Yesterday in America, by Bowden, 
Gonzoles de Porter, Cutright, and Charters, 
The Macmillan Co. 1946. Grades 3 and 4. List 
$1.44. 

The aim of the Macmillan Inter-American Series, 
of which The Day Before Yesterday in America is 
the first volume, is to present a total view o/ 
America or to place the various lands of America 
in proper perspective. The first volume provides 
material which will open up to the young citizens 
of the United States the past and present cultural 
developments of the other Americas and to create 
an appreciation of the relationships between people 
of our own country and the peoples of our neigh- 
boring countries. The book presents a constructive 
story of the first peoples who lived in the Western 
World. The panoramic background of the various 
types of Indian civilization provides an excellent 
basis for the study of the white man in America. 


Nouveau Cours Pratique de Francais Pour Com- 
mencants, by E. B. de Sauzé. The John C. Win- 
ston Co., Philadelphia. 288 pp. Illustrated. 1946. 
List $1.92. 

Every approach in Nouveau Cours Pratique con- 
tributes to making French interesting and alive for 
both teacher and pupil. The vocabulary deals with 
everyday activities of students. Topics such as school, 
family, home, sports, restaurants, motion pictures, 
and radio rather than material on the history or 
geography of the foreign nation stimulate practice 
of the new language and afford a maximum number 
of concrete words which stand high in the frequency 
list. In the thirty-four lessons, which comprise the 
text, only the essentials of French grammar necessary 
as a foundation for mastery of the language are 
given. Elements of grammar are introduced in small 
units—usually only one major rule in each lesson 
with the possible addition of one or two minor points. 
Students realize that French is a living language in 
which they can chat, joke, and sing, for the content 
of Nouveau Cours Pratique has been chosen on the 
basis of their own normal American interests. 


WORK BOOKS 


A Workbook for Students of Biology, by Gruen- 
berg, Snyder, and Miller. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 
266 pp. List $1.32. 

Adventures in Science: Directed Activities II for 
Our World Changes, New Edition, by Powers, 
Neuner, Bruner, and Bradley. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

, 166 pp. $0.68. 
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